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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~+——_ 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wednesday last, the 11th 
iust., with little ceremonial, the Queen’s Speech being, in 
fact, a formal message, read by Commissioners to a nearly empty 
chamber. 








After this we give up Queen's Speeches. It is vain even to hope 
that they will ever be decent productions, as good, say, as an 
average bulletin from France. Mr. Gladstone is such an orator 
that his enemies talk of the “tyranny” of his eloquence ; Mr. 
Bright talks English exquisite in its strength and cadence ; Mr. 
Lowe’s letters are cruel in their purgency; the Duke of Argyll 
has published a volume of most masculine prose ; Lord Granville 
has a curiosa felicitas in epigram ; Mr. Goschen has made foreign 
exchanges interesting by his treatment; Lord Dufferin writes 
most amusing travels, and the lot of them put together have con- 
cocted one of the worst Royal speeches of the century,—dull, un- 
grammatical, and bombastic. Her Majesty is ‘ndvised to tell her 
Parliament that ‘her confidence in the preservation of peace has 
been continued during the present year ;” that negotiations with the 
United States have been suspended, and she “ hopes the delay may 
tend to maintain relations on a durable basis of friendship ;” that 
she firmly trusts the Irish “* Act may promote the work of peace in 
Ireland, and may help to unite all classes of its people in that fraternal 
concord with their English and Scottish fellow-subjects which must 
ever form the chief source of strength to her extended Empire ;” 
that she has observed with pleasure the Assessed Rates’ Act, the 
Bankruptcy Act, the Endowed Schools, and the Contagious Diseases’ 
(Animals) Act; that the repeal of the duty on corn will ‘ enlarge 
to the uttermost those supplies of food which our insular position, 
in a peculiar degree, requires,”—but for the Channel, you see, 
we should have no stomachs,—and that the purchase of the 
telegraphs will facilitate communication. ‘The Commons are 
thanked for the Abyssinian penny; and, finally, both Houses 
are informed that ‘during the recess you will continue to gather 
that practical knowledge and experience which form the solid 
basis of legislative aptitude.” ‘‘ Gathered” bases usually crumble 
into the sands they must be made of, and the gathered base of an 
aptitude must be something valuable, the reverse, we suppose, of 
the pediment of a faculty, though what that is nobody knows. 
The words of a Queen’s Speech do not matter much, but the 
reputation of a Ministry does, and it is lowered all over the world 
by such turgid rubbish. 


Mr, Gladstone has filled his first bishopric by the nomination 
of Dr. Moberly to Salisbury. Dr. Moberly, as Tutor of Balliol, 


Head Master of Winchester, and Bampton Lecturer, has earned the | 


reputation of a *sound” but moderate Churchman, a learned 
and thoughtful theolegian, not much narrower than a bishop must 
be, and a most eloquent preacher. He has an idea, too, that the 
laity have rights in the Church, that they form the mystical 
“body of Christ,” which sounds as if he had broken some of the 
bonds of the sacerdotal schools. It is objected that Dr. Moberly 
is too old; but a Premier of sixty hardly thinks a man only six 


years his senior quite antiquated, while to punish the deserving ' 
for having been long neglected is strange equity. If the super- | 


annuation of bishops were as compulsory as that of other civil 
officers of the State, age would not matter. 


Australian alist Lay genuine, for it stands the money 


test in its’ mbst extreme form. The Meibourne Argus, a most 
respectable paper, the firat in Victoria, annawgees that theDake 
of Edinburgh’s club bill for cigars and wine being left unpaid}-was 
discharged by a colonist, while his bill from the furrier and 
jeweller for presents to his friends being also left, was paid out of 
funds voted by the Colonial Parliament. Moreover, a motion is 
to be made in the Legislature to repay to Great Britain the sum 
of £3,400 voted in the estimates of this year for the presents dis- 
tributed by the Prince, and a return asked for of the more valuable 
presents made to him. The colonists are not kind in the com- 
ments they make on the Prince's forgetfulness, but still they cash 
up, and clearly that is with royalty, as with commonalty, the 
main point. ‘*O peuple Frangais!” said the elder Mirabeau, 
‘*corvéable et taillable & miséricorde.” 


The last act of the Lords has been to reject the measure for 
making education universal in Scotland. The Government, in 
order to conciliate the House, introduced this Bill in the Lords 
first,—a mistake, we trust, that they will never repeat. ‘The Peers 
examined it, found that it was really a great Bill, which would 
educate the people at the expense of the rates, and whittled it away 
into a nice little Conservative measure, hurting nobody and benefit- 
ing nobody. When it went down to the Commons, the representa- 
tives, with due humility, patched it up as well as they could and 
sent it back, not its own self, indeed, but still an endurable Bill. 
Thereupon Lord Redesdale declared that the “independence ” and 
'* dignity ” of the House were concerned, and moved that the Bill 
be read that day three months, which motion was carried by 55 
to 43. Fifty-five gentlemen, therefore, representing nobody, have 
sufficed to declare that a measure, desired by all Scotland and 
passed by the Three Kingdoms, shall not become law. ‘This is the 
fifth great reform which would have become law this session, but 
for the power with which our Constitution, when it was feudal, 
entrusted to the Barons, and continues to entrust to them, now that 
they are énly labelled landowners. 


The Senatus-Consultum is getting through the Senate, but will 
not be ready by the féte-day of the Napoleons, the 15th August. 
There is a hitch about the second clause, asserting that Ministers 
are responsible, and it has been postponed. M. Rouher opposes it, 
as contrary to the plebiscitum, which concentrated responsibility 
on the Emperor; and, as it is difficult to imagine M. Rouher in 
serious opposition to his master, politicians are uneasy. It is 
probable, however, that the clause will pass, aud not impossible 
that the resistance is a little comedy, played to show France how 
exceptionally liberal the Emperor is’ 





The accounts received from Spain this week of the Carlist move- 
ment are almost unintelligible. Threestatements and two rumours 
seem, however, to have some foundation. The statements are 
that Don Carlos is still in Spain, that Prim is afraid to quit the 
capital lest there should be a movement there, and that his subor- 
dinates are shooting rebels in batches without examination of any 
kind. ‘The rumours are, that the reserves are to be called out— 
not a bad plan, considering that if left at home they might join the 
wrong side —and that Prim has offered the crown to Don Luis, of 
Portugal. ‘This is the old idea of the [berian Union again, and 
will require a previous “transaction” of some kind with the 





Emperor Napoleon, who would not approve it at all. All this 
misery, present aud to come—for Spain is sweeping towards a 
Red Revolution—might have been avoided if Don Ferdinand 
had not preferred his selfish ease to the work of ruling Spain. 
The Royal caste is slowly unwinding of itself the mystic thread 


| which has bound mankind so long. 


Nothing is sacred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not even 
the pound sterling. Tle intimated to the House of Commons, on 
Friday week, that he was inclined to reduce the bullion in the sove- 
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reign from 1234 to 1223 grains, retaining the one grain saved, or 2d. 
iu the pound, as seignorage. He did not make any proposition, 
but he expressed a wish that during the recess there should be some 
discussion of the subject. His arguincent was that the sovereign, 
costing as much as it does now, would be just as valuable as it is 
now, which, as regards internal circulation, is true. But in inter- 
national business the private dealer would surely lose the two- 
pence in the pound, unless we can get an international coinage, 
upon which point, as we have pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Lowe 
appears to have made a mistake. A very heavy international 
coinage, say, a bar coin worth £100, might easily be introduced, 
and would in many ways facilitate business, but the perfect 
equality of the small gold coins will require a change in the 
entire currency of all countries, where it is not already based on the 
same system. 

Sir Roundell Palmer on Friday se’nnight exposed in an 
admirable speech the absurdities of our laws of marriage. Even 
in England, the two grand requisites, previous publicity and cer- 
tainty, are not secured. Anybody can be married by banns, that 
is, by having the names read out amidst such a crowd of others 
that they are unrecognizable; or by licence, ‘that is, practically 
without any precautions at all ;” while in Scotland, a secret writing 
or mere consent before witnesses may constitute a legal marriage ; 
and in Ireland there are five different modes of marriage, and the 
denomination of the parties affects the legality of their union. 
The Commissioners propose to abolish all these anomalies by de- 
claring any marriage illegal which is not celebrated before a 
ogistrar, and making every minister of every denomination a sub- 
registrar, with orders to transmit his register to the Civil officer. 
It would be simpler to insist on civil marriage as a precedent to 
the religious service, and as the only ceremony recognized by the 
law, but the Commissioners think that people would not like this. 
We do not see why. ‘The indifferent would think it all right, and 
the sacramentarians would consider the civil marriage a harmless 
piece of surplusage. As to the Catholics, they enact this very 
thiog all over the Continent. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, we are glad to see, declares for a single 
municipality for London. Such a body, it believes, would be 
entered by very able men, would be closely watched, and would 
be able to raise ample funds for the needs of the Metropolis. We 
agree, adding that the argument which has so long stopped reform, 
the power such a body might possess of defying Parliament, has 
ceased since the Reform Bill to be valid. ‘The Householders would 
make short work of a Council which disobeyed them. The City 
Parliament granted, however, we should still need an Executive 
for it, and we do not see why the English precedent of a Cabinet 
should not be adopted, the Mayor being Premier and holding 
office till dismissed, and his cabinet consisting of a City 
Accountant for finance, a Supervisor of Roads, a Commissioner of 
Police for that department, a Warden of the Works for Sir J. 
Thwaites’ business, and a Chamberlain to manage the courtesies, 
public receptions, and so on of the metropolis. We should then 
have an Executive which, while in favour with the inhabitants, 
could suggest things and carry them out, and attract good men by 
a chance of a considerable term of office. If a further check is 
wanted, make an Upper House of the Members for London, with 
power of veto, to be exercised only in extreme cases. 


Is the luck of Napoleon turning? If ever the Emperor needed 
an able administrator, trusted by soldiers, at the head of his 
Army, it is now; and he seems about to lose the one he had 
obtained. By the latest accounts, Marshal Niel, his Minister of 
War, general, organizer, and debater of the first class, the man 
who succeeded in inducing France to allow all her sons to be drilled, 
bad numbers as soldiers, good numbers as soldiers in reserve, lies 
in extremis, dying of the exhaustion produced by an operation 
for the stone. It will be nearly impossible to replace him, for 
France has not another soldier statesman who can command a 
great army, control a great bureau, make a great speech, and yet 
be devoted to the Empire. Since the death of De Morny, who 
could bridle the Chamber without letting it feel the curb, the 
Empire has had no loss so irreparable. 


The Regency in Spain has at last declared open war upon the 


priests. §S. Zorilla, Minister of Grace and Justice, has issued a 


circular to the Bishops, in which he tells them pretty distinctly 
that they are civil servants of the State, and shall obey its orders. 
They are to report instantly the names of any priests who have 
joined the Carlists in the field ; to punish all rebel priests ; to issue 
a pastoral exhorting all priests to submit themselves to the laws, 


ss 


and to cancel the confessional licences of all priests who are 


opposed to the constitutional régime. Nothing is said of tho 
penalties if they disobey, and it seeins clear that S. Zorilla 
hard hitter as he is when things ecclesiastical are concerned, dow 
not know how to deal with priests. In ordering the Bishops to 
inhibit clergymen for offences of opinion he has stepped beyond 
his province, and made the Bishops martyrs for Opinion ; while 
in issuing an order without penalties, he has risked a passive 
resistance more formidable than opposition. He should have 
stopped the Bishops’ salaries until they had done the things he 
wants. ‘The way to coerce priests, when coercion is resolved on, 
is to give them profound respect, but no pay till they obey 
orders. 


The Czar has published an ukase, abolishing the hereditary 
character of the Russian priesthood, which is now a caste, com- 
prising 700,000 families. ‘The right to obtain ordination is now 
extended to all, while a priest’s son can betake himself to ordinary 
life. It is probable that the motive of this remarkable measure, 
which has almost escaped attention in Western Europe, was to 
break up a powerful imperium in imperio, but its effect will probably 
be to dissolve the ice-like rigidity and coldness of the Russian eccle- 
siastical system. The new priests will be more like ordivary human 
beings,—a great gain. 


Mr. Bright’s tendency to support the tradesman against the 
community, which came out so strongly in the discussion on false 
weights and measures, was apparent again in a little debate of 
Friday. An Act was passed last year ordering Railway Com- 
panies to provide some means of communication between the 
carriages and the guard. Six months were given to them to 
comply with the-Act, but of course the Directors treated it with 
contempt. By 1st April, the day fixed, nothing had been done, 
whereupon the Board of Trade, whose function is not to help, 
but to coerce these men, extended their term of grace to the 
Ist August, by which date Mr. Bright thought that ‘so far as he 
knew” the Act had been complied with. The idea that the use 
of Governments is to secure obedience to laws, by force when 
necessary, seems scarcely to have occurred to the President, who 
in the same speech took occasion to denounce the fines levied on 
Railways as compensation for accidents as unjust and excessive. 
Unjust, we believe, they very often are, the whole of the evidence 
sometimes being false ; but that is the result of our confidence in 
juries, and excessive they are not. Unless the fines are heavy 
enough to affect dividends the Directors will laugh at them, as they 
do at the passengers, the public, and the law. 


The colony of Victoria is extremely anxious to attract immi- 
grants, and the Government has proposed a new Land Bill. 
Under this measure any settler will be able to select a block of 
from 80 to 640 acres on any part of the Crown lands, paying 2s. 
a year an acre. After the third year his rent will be counted 
against the price, and when it reaches a pound an acre he becomes 
a freeholder. The prospect ought to be an attractive one to tle 
English small farmer, who has just enough capital to struggle on 
in a position much worse than that of the artizan; but if the 
Colonial Government wants him, why does it not make some 
effort to reach him? He does not read the 7imes, or believe his 
local newspaper, but wants to ask a thousand questions of some 
agent accredited by the colony, and wants also, if he goes, to 
take some of the labourers he is accustomed to with him. The 
colonists should make more effort to encourage immigration by 
villages. ‘That would remove the fear of ‘‘ strangeness,” which 
is the great check on English emigration. 


Our contemporaries, and ourselves more especially, must be 
cautious in future in reviewing Comtist books, or discussing 
scientific speculations, for it appears to be a libel to call any one an 
Atheist. Mr. James Grant, in a book on ‘ The Religious Ten- 
dencies of the ‘Times,” a lament over the decline of orthodoxy, 
particularly in the matter of eternal punishment, described Miss 
Emily Faithfull as an atheist, a statement entirely without 
foundation. He offered to insert a letter regretting the state- 
ment in every copy of his book to be hereafter sold; but this 
was declined, and on trial Mr. Grant was compelled to accept a 
verdict for 40s., and, of course, pay costs. “Mr. Grant was in 
the wrong in attempting to justify, after Miss Faithfull’s distinct 
denial; but it is rather hard that an erroneous deduction as to 
any one’s tenets, made in all honesty,—for Miss Faithfull’s name 
had been added without authority to a “secular” advertisement, 
—should be a legal offence. Suppose we said that Mr. Grant, 





believing in everlasting punishment, must be a demon-worshipper, 
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for only a demon could inflict so unjust a punishment, would that 
be actionable ? 


Mr. Lefevre, on Monday, brought ina Bill, which is really a 
Code of Mercantile Marine Law, and contains 800 clauses. Of 
course, nothing is to be done with it this year, but its introduction 
enabled Mr. Lefevre to make a most interesting statement. ‘The 
Mercantile Marine of Great Britain has increased until, as we 
stated some time ago, and were ridiculed for stating, it is equal to 
the collective marine of all other countries in the world put 
together. ‘These ships, 7,500,000 tons of them, are manned by 
197,000 sailors, of whom only 12 percent. are foreigners. The laws 
regulating their engagements, their treatment, the mode of paying 
their wages, the examinations of their officers, and numerous kindred 
questions have been consolidated, and with them the laws about har- 
bourdues, pilotage, lights, wreckers, measurement, registration, and 
so on, till the Bill has become a complete code. By introducing it 
now the profession will be enabled to study it during the recess, and 
there will then be some chance that it may be passed next session. 
As the improvements introduced, however, are many, and some of 
them may affect trade, the discussion of the Bill in Committee 
may, unless the House of Commons is unusually self-restrained, 
prove a terrible business. 


‘The “international” boat-race between Oxford and Ilarvard 
has been fixed for four o'clock on Wednesday, the 25th inst. ‘The 
race excites an extraordinary interest, more especially since it has 
been discovered that the race is to be a race, and not a walk over. 
At first, the worthy public was quite certain that the Americans 
could not row, that they used their arms and the English their 
bodies, that they could not ‘‘stay,” that their oars dipped too 
deep, that, in short, they were beaten before they had begun. 
Careful observation has, however, greatly diminished this security, 
uutil at last it is acknowledged, with an odd kind of grunt, that 
the Americans are wonderfully fast “for a spurt,” and that if they 
can only hold out victory over them may be a real triumph. We 
have no opinion to offer on racing of any kind; but having been 
pulled many thousands of miles by men who pull with the arms 
only, never ‘laying themselves” to the oar at all, we rather doubt 
the want of staying power attributed to such rowers. ‘They 
would kill Englishmen in a race of fifty miles. 


The Mold rioters have received a terrible, but we fear not a need- 
lessly severe, sentence. It will be remembered that on June 2 
two men were sentenced at Mold, Flintshire, to imprisonment for 
assaulting the manager of a colliery. ‘Their comrades attempted 
to rescue them, and stoned the police and the soldiers, who, after 
some severe wounds had been inflicted, were ordered by a magis- 
trate to fire. Six men were tried on Monday as prominent among 
the rioters, and five being found guilty, were sentenced by Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill to ten years’ penal servitude. The sentence 
was, as we said, a terrible one, but it is coming to this all over 
England, that resistance to the law must be held to be the gravest 
of offences. The law has lost prestige, and must show that it 
possesses force. Note that the journals which approve this sen- 
tence abuse the judge who gave fifteen years to a man who beat 
& witness nearly to death for giving evidence. In each case the 
criminal tried to defeat the law by force; but, in the first, he was 
only violent ; in the second, maliciously cruel. Yet the shooting 
of the violent rebel is approved, and the legal sentencing of the 
maliciously cruel rebel condemned. 


Improved dwellings for working-men in London pay. Sir 
Sydney Waterlow’s Company have comfortably housed 4,515 per- 
sons, and although the half-year has been a bad one, Mr. Disraeli 
having raised the rates some 60 per cent. by abolishing the com- 
pound householder in order to make it appear that he adhered to 
Tory principles, the profit on the six months has been at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum. The Company, however, only divides 
5, carrying the balance to a reserve fund. ‘The shares will very 
Soon be turned into stock, the Company can now obtain money 
when they want it, and they propose gradually to increase their 
operations. Those operations must be extended one hundredfold 
before the evil to be met is sensibly reduced, but the Company has 
performed one incaleulable service. It has shown that in great 
Cities, at all events, the people can be housed without receiving alms. 


Mr. Jocl Rowsell, respectable bookseller, went, on the day of 
the Viceroy’s visit, to the Crystal Palace. In his eagerness to see 
the fireworks, Mr. Rowsell got on a chair placed on a table in the 
third-class refreshment-room. G. Lawrence, a policeman, went 
up to him, shook the chair, and on his descending struck or pushed 
him in the chest so violently that he fell. Mr. Rowsell asked for 


| 
| 


| far too frequent, but we may here ask a question. 


his number, whereupon the policeman remarked, ‘‘ Oh, I suppose 
you are some hairdresser or cobbler out for a holiday.” Mr. Row- 
sell prosecuted the policeman for assault, and the defence set up 
was mistaken identity. ‘The accused swore that he was not there, 
and two other men in the force swore that they had seen him 


| somewhere else, whence he could not have reached the scene 


of the assault in time, but the evidence of identification was as 
| perfect as evidence of the kind could be. The magistrate, Mr. 
| Elliott, accordingly declared that he did not believe the police, 
| and fined the defendant forty shillings. We have tried to suggest 
| elsewhere a mode of dealing with these cases, which are becoming 
Is there not 
some excuse in such scenes for the attempts at rescue which so 
| frequently disgrace London? ‘The poor wretches arrested think 
| that, once before the magistrate, they have, guilty or innocent, no 
|chance. ‘Them perlice will say anything.” The police are not 
| specially bad; on the contrary, they are generally more truthful 
| than the public ; it is our law which is bad, in leaving deliberate 


| lying in Court so often unpunished. 


The threat of a Land Tenure Bill for Ireland is already trying the 
reins of the landlords. A club is to be formed for the discussion 
of tenure, the Times has sent a commissioner to Ireland with orders 
to “ tell the truth, ” i.¢., to show that absolute property in land is 
part of the natural order of things, and Lord Stanley has made a 
speech at Ormskirk upon the subject. He, of course, thinks 
peasant proprietorship fatal to the expenditure of capital on the 
soil—asif peasants could not combine—and believes the system 
of cultivation through landlords, farmers, and labourers to be 
the absolute best. Certainly, for the owner of Knowsley ; but sup- 
pose the field open, the table cleared, would not the farmers be 
the happier without rent to pay, or the labourers if they got the 
rent, the farmers profit, and their wages? ‘That cannot be, but 
the objection to its being is a moral, and not, as Lord Stanley 
thinks, an economic one. Asa matter of mere economy, every 
payment by the actual tiller—and it is he who pays profit and 
rent too—is pure evil, an offence against the doctrine of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 





A crime was committed in London on Monday which might 
have afforded De Quincey a new text for his ‘* Murder Considered 
as a Fine Art.” Mrs. Peake, the wife of a controller of the Ex- 
cise, was resting on a bed in her house in Trafalgar Road, a much 
frequented thoroughfare in Lambeth. Her daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, was in the house with her, her husband was usually at 
home at that hour, the house is commanded by other houses, and 
navvies in numbers were working near. Nevertheless, the door 
of the house was forced by two burglars with a jemmy 
at half-past two in the afternoon. Que of the men entered Mrs. 
Peake’s bed-room, and on her remarking that she supposed he 
came to rob the house, he struck her on the temple with the 
jemmy, and again on the head, inflicting frightful wounds. The 
assault was actually seen as it occurred by a neighbouring 
servant, who fainted, the navvies near immediately ran up to 
help; but it was an hour and a quarter before a policeman could 
be found, and the burglar has not yet been identified. The 
idea in this case evidently was, as it was in the case of Williams, 
De Quincey’s favourite, that murder was the safest form of bur- 
glary. He used to kill all the witnesses, and, in one instance. 
under the influence of a sort of superfluity of naughtiness, killed 
achild in the cradle, and so roused all London to a hunt, which at 
last proved successful. This man will scarcely escape, for he is 
curiously like an admirer of the servant girl who saw him. 


A correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette, apparently an 
Englishman, reports a most extraordinary state of feeling in the 
Dutch East Indies. ‘The entire Dutch population, including the 
troops, is discontented, ready to declare a Republic or to accept 
the English flag. It is believed that in the event of any attack upon 
Holland, these colonies would immediately declare themselves in- 
dependent, or accept British rule, if they could get it, which might 
not be impossible if for British rule we substitute the rule of the 
Australian Republic. It is to that State that the Archipelago 
must ultimately belong, and once exploité by Englishmen, a won- 
derful possession it will be, worth more than India. Only we 
doubt if the Dutch residents will be quite so satisfied with their 
position as this reporter imagines. Our countrymen, English, 
American, and Australian, have a tendency to offer to other white 
races the alternatives of absorption or departure. The Knicker- 
bockers chose the former, the Boers the latter. 





Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 92}. 
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ie 
THE FIRST HOUSEHOLDER PARLIAMENT. 


HE great fact of this Session is that the Revolution of 
1867 has been successful, that the Reform Bill has 
worked as it was expected to work, and that but for the Lords 
Parliament would be once more a most efficient governing 
body. The men sent up to the House of Commons have 
belonged to the same classes as of old, but their temper has 
been changed. They have desired to do things, instead of 
desiring to leave things undone. The demon Content has been 
exorcised from their midst, and the sovereign power once 
more perceives that improvement is possible, that change is not 
necessarily evil, that to make a political experiment, even when 
not demanded with threats of revolution, is often a wise and a 
profitable expenditure of energy. The secret dislike to every 
innovation because ft was an innovation, the hankering for a 
good long rest, which marked the Palmerston Administration 
and was fostered without being wholly approved by the great 
Sadducee himself, has departed, and in its place we have an 
eager readiness to work and to advance. No proposal which 
promised results has been too new or too radical for the 
House. The main business of the Session was to pass a Bill 
the object of which is to abolish Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland, to abrogate the system of governing that country 
which has been in force for more than three hundred years. 
It was a Bill in the highest degree revolutionary, for it seriously 
modified the Constitution, it transferred a great mass of pro- 
perty from an Order to the State, and it surrendered in 
principle the right of Great Britain to govern Ireland 
according to the governors’ good pleasure alone. Twenty 
years ago, ten years ago, such a measure would have been 
impossible, but this year the Commons could not be in- 
duced to swerve from their resolution to sweep it through. 
They faced menaces of civil war, they faced the re- 
sistance of the Lords, they faced the united clergy, they 
faced a minority which, in England at all events, owned half 
the property of the country, and carried it through trium- 
phantly in a single session. So absolute was their determina- 
tion, that rather than yield they would have remodelled the 
Constitution, and the Lords felt that a compromise which gave 
them nothing but a compliment was a welcome relief from a 
most dangerous situation. Another measure, at least as 
revolutionary, in our judgment far more so, the Bill conceding 
to married women the control of their own property, was 
passed by almost equal majorities. The Irish Church is Irish. 
No English parishioner will miss it, or regret it, or ten years 
hence remember it, but the relation of husband and wife 
interests every household in all Three Kingdoms alike ; and yet 
a scheme for changing that relation, a measure declaring that, 
as regards property, the wife shall no longer be her husband’s 
subject, was accepted with acclamation, and, but for the Lords, 
would at this moment be law. So also was a Bill declaring 
that the Universities are national institutions; that in them, 
as in Parliament, no form of religious opinion shall be legally 
entitled either to ascendancy or preference. The House affirmed 
the proposal to abolish University Tests with enthusiasm, and, 
but for the Lords, the last relic of sectarian injustice would 
have disappeared from the management of the old Uni- 
versities. The first principle of English property law, 
the key-note of our social system, the belief that land 
is a property essentially special in kind, that it ought 
not to devolve like money, but should pass at death undi- 
vided to the nearest male heir, was attacked by Mr. 
Locke King’s Bill, and nevertheless it passed, and but for 
the Lords, it would now be law. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more “ revolutionary” than the principle of his pro- 
posal, small as its actual effect might be, for it involved the 
distinct ‘assertion that in the judgment of the nation primo- 
geniture was unjust, yet in a House of eldest sons it was 
hardly opposed by a serious debater. Mr. Forster introduced 
a Bill, which is perhaps the strongest passed by the Legis- 
lature since the days of Henry VIII.—a Bill declaring 
that the nation has a right to redistribute some fifteen 
millions of trust property, so as to make it more available for 
national purposes. It passed in the Commons without oppo- 
sition, was welcomed in the Lords, and the Commissioners who 
are to carry it out are already gazetted. Another Bill rating 


all landowners in Scotland for the support of a universal non- 
sectarian system of education was approved in the Commons, 
would, had the matter been left to them, have been passed in 
its entirety, and, had there been no House of Lords, would 




















England,—against landlord power, and money power, and 
clerical power, and the power of caste,—was referred to a Select 
Committee, on a well-understood theory that it would agree; 
and with the Marquis of Hartington at its head, it did agree: 
to recommend the Ballot, and it is ascertained that opposie 
tion, if it arises, will be from the Lords. Even that extreme 
test of the true Radical, the man who holds that the law is 
liberty, and that restriction is of itself an evil requiring 
reason to justify it, the Bill legalizing marriage with affines— 
for the limitation to a wife’s sister is accidental and indefen- 
sible—passed by great majorities, and, but for the existence of 
the Lords, would be law. It was only talked out in the hope 
that it would be too late for them. No matter what the ques- 
tion involved, Church establishments, or the descent of land, 
or the “ sacredness of property,” or the relations of the sexes, 
a clear majority of the representatives have shown a firm 
determination to carry out true Radical principles, to make 
cause and effect agree, to compel every institution, no matter 
how close it may lie to the “ foundations of society,”’ to show 
reason for its own existence, to bring itself or suffer itself to be 
brought into harmony with the needs and thoughts and 
aspirations of the nation. Had the Lords not existed, the 
advance in solid healthful legislation made in a single session 
would have been amazing, greater, if we except the first 
Sessions of 1832-33, than has ever been made in a similar 
space of time. The first Householder Parliament has, at all 
events, proved itself a legislator such as no man, however 
intelligent, need be ashamed to live under, acute, reasonable, 
and fearless. It has advanced like a Convention, yet without 
hurry, without passion, and without displaying even a tend- 
ency to pass under the domination of “ ideas.’”’ Its philan- 
thropy has not been pulpy. On the contrary, on two occa- 
sions, the acceptance of the Bill for hunting down Habitual 
Criminals, and the rejection of Mr. Gilpin’s proposal for 
abolishing the punishment of death, it has displayed something 
of that unhesitating sternness which throughout history has 
marked the great democracies of the world. 

In its second function as ultimate head of the Executive 
also, the Reformed House has disappointed the prophets of 
evil. It was feared that in this capacity the House might be 
anarchical, disorderly, or vacillating; but it has been only a 
little too like an obedient department. It has let its agents rule, 
and supported them in ruling. It has seen what a popular 
assembly is so apt not to see, that the secret of representative 
government is not administration by representatives, but ad- 
ministration by the men representatives select. Approving 
its men, it has supported them, often in spite of its own 
serious misgivings, and supported them without that indul- 
gence in criticism with which supporters often revenge them- 
selves for votes they are compelled to give. Mr. Bruce has 
perhaps suffered most, but his opponents, however irritated, 
have never ventured to push him to a division. The whole 
legal profession has found itself only just able to arrest a 
resolve of Mr. Lowe’s, and it is not quite certain yet whether 
it has arrested it. The City trembles in its shoes lest the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should interfere with its tradi- 
tions, for even his menaces to the sacred pound have not 
produced revolt, and he has made the Bank of England 
capitulate at discretion. A budget which nobody thoroughly 
understood, and a great many people heartily disliked, was 
passed because it was the Government Budget. An enormous 
price was given for the Telegraphs, because the Cabinet, 
though sensible of the extravagance, agreed that it was un- 
avoidable. Mr. Bright’s tormenting passion for leaving things 
alone, though it has often, as in the matter of weights and 
measures, offended the House, has never been seriously repri- 
manded; while Mr. Gladstone has been enabled to do perhaps 
the very strongest thing ever done in our day, to compel a 
Mayor to resign by the threat of a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. The temper of the House, in fact, has been 
such that Ministers have seldom had to appeal to its aid, 
that immense interests like the Indian Railway Companies 
and the publicans, and even the landowners, have felt 
that it was safer not to oppose, to come to some understand- 
ing, or failing that, even to obey in silence. There is not in 
fact an interest in the country which would at all like a stand- 
up fight with the Cabinet, or an official who does not feel 
that there is strength enough in the Government to call him, 
if need be, to a severe account. The Householder Parliament 
has restored force to the Executive, that power of doing dis- 
agreeable but necessary things which is the grand distinction 
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between dying governments and governments that are effec- 
tively alive, and has restored it, as far as we can see, consci- 
ously, with a definite wish as well as an undefined willingness 
that Government should be strong, should govern, and not 
merely reign. If that spirit lasts, and it may last a genera- 
tion, the next cycle of thirty years may be marked by improve- 
ments far greater than those which have distinguished the last 
thirty, and the country will have ample excuse for condoning 
every error Mr. Disraeli has ever committed. He is, at least, 
entitled to thiscredit, that his measure—for Household Suffrage 
was his, if the Reform Bill was not—has permitted the forma- 
tion of a Government as strong as the nation, and as Radical as 
its convictions. 


THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER. 


T is very much easier to admire the policy of Count Beust 
than it is to admire him. Indeed, any careful study of 

his personal characteristics is apt to produce a secret doubt 
whether his policy can be so wise or so successful as it some- 
times appears to be. One does not expect wine out of 
a water-bottle. According to his admirers, the Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire has, by a new and daring policy, 
reinvigorated the monarchy until it is once again to be 
reckoned among the five Great Powers. Hungary has been 
reconciled, Austria pacified, the army remodelled, credit 
re-established, alliances cemented. There is a grand Empire 
once more, and it is all Beust, who, in the midst of these 
labours, finds time to be exceedingly interested in a series of 
petty diplomatic squabbles, which, were they not so dangerous, 
would be contemptible. We confess that, reading the accounts 
of those squabbles, we are driven to question the faith of 
those who believe in the clever Chancellor, to doubt whether 
he is so much a statesman as a diplomatist, to listen more 
attentively to the enemies who maintain that his success is 
due partly to accident, partly to pliability, and mainly to the 
fact that when he was called to the helm the times required 
a shrewd diplomatist to mediate between the House of Haps- 
burg and its exasperated subjects. That function he was able 
to fulfil to perfection, and he did fulfilit. He had the wit to 
perceive that the mastery of the situation rested with Francis 
Deak, and that Deak preferred an alliance between Hungary 
and the Hapsburgs to an alliance between Hungary and any 
more powerful stranger, whether Romanoff or Hohenzollern, 
and he accordingly gave him his own terms. Those terms, as 
it proved, were most advantageous to the Empire and the 
family at its head, but they were the terms imposed by the 
great Hungarian Whig, not the terms suggested by the Saxon 
Premier of Austria. Deak, not Beust, prepared the modus 
vivendi for the two halves of the Empire, persuaded the Hun- 
garians to accept it, and smoothed away the susceptibilities 
which at every moment threatened to make any treaty of any 
kind impossible. All the Coant did was to accept,—not a func- 
tion which requires a genivs of the most exalted order. Turn- 
ing to the German subjects of the Kaiser, he saw that, de- 
prived as they were of their old supremacy over their fellow- 
subjects, they would not put up either with the old refusal 
of liberty, or with the system of ecclesiastical tyranny conse- 
crated by the Concordat. Seeing that, and knowing that 
resistance was hopeless, Count Beust, in his capacity of Am- 
bassador from the Kaiser to his people, offered fair terms. 
The Concordat should be disregarded,—not abolished, mind ; it 
is not abolished, or likely to be, the Chancellor having failed to 
secure the smallest concession from Rome, where he does not 
possess, indeed, one-third of the influence exercised by Count 
von Bismarck, Minister of an avowedly heretical state. To 
abolish that agreement required a statesman ; to disregard it 
it was only necessary to be a Protestant, and the Chancellor 
was born that. As to liberty, there must be a compromise. 
The Army must be left alone, and foreign policy; but the 
people should be entrusted with a decided control over active 
legislation, particularly in social matters like education and 
marriage, and all arrangements connected with ecclesiastical 
organization. The people, easy-going, disinclined to affairs, 
and still full of a notion that their business was when practi- 
cable to obey the House of Hapsburg, yielded ; there was a 
reconciliation between the electors and the Monarchy ; a clever 
financier devised the most astute and impudent stroke of busi- 
ness done in our time, a partial repudiation of the Debt, which 
actually raised Austrian credit, at the cost of shaking that of 
half Europe and America, where the fatal precedent may 
find willing imitators, and lo! the monarchy was again in 
smooth water, and the Emperor as much master as the 
American President would be if he were irremovable. But, 








say the hostile critics, in all this Count Beust was but diplo- 
matist, not statesman, far less administrator. He has not 
really founded anything or improved anything. Hungary is 
no longer jealous of Austria, but Austria is jealous of Hun- 
gary. Discontent in Bohemia has increased to such an extent 
that Bohemians for two years seriously contemplated a 
Russian alliance; and though they have abandoned that 
impracticable scheme, are seriously bent on contending for 
an autonomy rendered impossible by their geographical 
position; and this, although throughout the great struggle 
Bohemia was loyal. Austria itself, so far from being con- 
tented, is fretting and fuming under an idea, partly correct, 
that highly civilized Germans have been subordinated to semi- 
civilized Hungarians,—for though the Hungarian Diet is 
civilized, its electorate is not,—while as to the Army, it is 
neither the old military brotherhood which, always beaten, 
always died fighting,—no army perhaps ever lost so many 
men on the field as the Austrian,—nor is it the slow-moving 
but absolutely trustworthy Prussian landwehr. So depressed 
is the state of feeling, that the Chancellor himself recom- 
mended an increase of pay to officers to revive patriotic ardour, 
—they had barely bread—and would recommend it for the 
men, if the Treasury were in a state to bear the extra drain. 
If the truth were known, it is said, and said on good authority, 
the Empire is as little prepared for a great campaign, for the 
sort of rough, heavy, dangerous work which would be involved 
in a war with North Germany, as it was before Sadowa, is 
just as soft and cumbrous a body, unable ever to exert its 
full strength in time. It has no Venetia, it is true, and its 
German troops will therefore be available; but then it has, 
on the other side, lost its old autocratic unity. 

To decide in such a dispute needs more of local knowledge 
and more of the spirit of prophecy than we may venture to 
claim ; but if Count Beust were anxious to destroy his 
European reputation, he would do exactly what he appears 
to be doing, that is, manage the foreign affairs of the Empire, 
in which he is virtually uncontrolled except by his master, in 
the spirit of a third-rate diplomatist irritated by a failure. 
That the true policy for Austria for the next ten years would 
be a kind of Chinese isolation from all external politics 
whatever is a fixed English idea, but we have no intention 
of pressing that. A fixed English idea about foreign politics 
is, nine times out of ten, an idea adopted in the teeth of all 
facts because it suits English interests ; and we are quite con- 
tent to reason in this case upon the Austrian basis, namely, that 
the policy to be pursued is that which the House of Haps- 
burg thinks it its interest to pursue. That House is either 
not desirous of regaining its influence in Germany, and with 
it much of its greatness in its own eyes; or, as is much 
more probable, it is desirous. If it is not, what can its 
Chancellor gain by perpetual threats about his excellent 
understanding with France, and querulous femininities about 
the unkindness of Berlin? Let France be friendly, or Berlin 
unkind, and what then, if Austria is seeking nothing from 
either of them, if she does not desire the end which, and 
which alone, would be advanced or retarded by the friendship 
of Napoleon or the hostility of Frederick William? Or if, 
on the other hand, the Kaiser would gladly regain his 
chance of the German hegemony, what can be more silly than 
premature avowals of friendship for the foreigner, feeble 
expressions of undying hostility to the Government which, 
justly or unjustly, does just now represent Germany, 
and still feebler attempts to defend Saxon autonomy, which 
if successfully defended would make no more differ- 
ence now than it did in 1866% With every wish to be 
just, we cannot even conceive a motive for Count Beust’s last 
exhibition of querulousness, except a desire to assert that, in 
spite of facts and treaties and its present Premier, his own 
beloved petty state is and shall be independent. Never mind 
about Sadowa, Saxony shall be a kingdom, so it shall! The 
Prussian Government, it appears, had got hold of some de- 
spatch or other, which Count Beust wished to be kept secret, 
or rather of the drift of that despatch, and in the exercise of 
its discretion communicated it to the Saxon Premier. Con- 
sidering that the control of foreign affairs has been surrendered 
by Saxony to the Confederation, of which Prussia is the fore- 
most member, and her King the head, that is very much as if 
if Lord Clarendon had confidentially communicated an American 
despatch to the Viceroy of Ireland, a step no more requiring 
or justifying foreign interference or comment than any remark 
made by one member of the Cabinet to another. But to con- 
sider it a domestic transaction is to assent to the quite true 
assertion that Saxony is, in fact, if not in name, a Prussian 
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province, and this Count Beust cannot endure to do. So he 
publishes his discontent to all the world, earning thereby a 
terrible rap on the knuckles from Berlin for his forgetfulness 
of dignity, and deepening the conviction that he is hostile not 
only to the idea of a united Germany, but to the modus 
vivendi established after Sadowa, which arrangement he all 
the while asserts it is his determination honestly to maintain. 
That he is hostile to it needs no proof, and that he may for his 
master’s interest be right in his hostility we have no desire to 
waste time in disproving ; but surely a statesman feeling such 
hostility would wait his opportunity of giving to his hatred ade- 
quate expression in action, not engage in literary war, at once 
most childish and most exasperating. Suppose Prussia has vio- 
lated a diplomatic etiquette, what then ? Prussia will not be the 
weaker for that. It may be very trying to Herr von Beust’s 
amour propre, just as it would be very trying to him to be 
coldly received in an audience; but the point is, not his per- 
sonality, but the permanent interest of the great Empire 
which he represents, and which is injured when its represen+ 
tative condescends to complain publicly of what at worst 
would be a trivial indecorum. There is vanity of avery petty 
kind in such a display of wounded feeling,—the vanity of a 
diplomatist who thinks that he is his country,—and localism 
besides. We suppose Count Beust’s idea is to show himself 
on all occasions the protector of the dependent States ; but is 
not that idea proof that he is only a diplomatist, and a diplo- 
matist of the Frankfort school, with whom Waldeck was a 
state as well as Prussia? Ifthe events of 1866 proved anything 
it was that the sympathies of the little Courts of Germany, 
however carefully cultivated or strongly pronounced, did not 
signify a straw in the great march of events ; that when it came 
toa collision, they had either to recede or to be pushed out of the 
way ; that Austria would, on the whole, have been better off 
without their embarrassing help, To play the game of 1849 
in face of the facts of 1869 is poor statesmanship; to play it 
weakly through newspaper leaders instead of protocols, little 
speeches instead of orders to march, and querulous despatches 
instead of campaigns, is folly. What with his expressions of 
love for the foreigner, and his little exhibitions of jealousy in 
German affairs—with which he has no more to do than with 
English affairs,—and his tendency to writing and speech- 
making, Count Beust leaves the impression that he is the kind 
of man who could write the history of an empire, but neither 
build nor save one. He isa clever critic, not a founder. 





WHAT BISHOPS MIGHT BE? 


N R. HADFIELD proposes, in language which certainly 

deserves the praise of courtesy, that the Bishops 
“should be relieved from the duty of attendance in the House 
of Lords.” He thus expresses the ordinary feeling of Noncon- 
formist hostility to establishments. The principle of the con- 
nection between Church and State seems to be embodied in the 
existence of Spiritual Peers of Parliament ; if this could be ter- 
minated, a step would have been gained in the Nonconformist 
view. Many persons, however, who have little or nothing in 
common with Mr. Hadfield and his friends, would be found to 
agree in the resolution which he proposes. Some think that a 
bishop ought not to mix himself up with worldly affairs. ‘ Let 
him remain, they say, in his diocese, where he will always find 
plenty of work to employ him; let him preach, ordain, 
confirm, look after the orthodoxy and morality of his clergy, 
see that he himself be a shining example of both, and 
leave laymen, whose business it is, to make laws for 
the nation.’ Others, who are wiser in their generation 
than these, who see that Bishops, being, as a matter of 
fact, considerable powers in the State, must necessarily have 
much to do with “worldly affairs,” are, for another reason, 
equally dissatisfied with the present arrangements. ‘The 
Bishops,’ they say, ‘are lost in this secular assembly in 
which they are placed; their number is insignificant; their 
personal weight is overpowered by that of great territorial 
magnates and successful politicians ; what is worse, they are 
unspiritualized, made time-servers and Erastians, ready to 
compromise the interests of their order by the dominating 
influences of the scene. Put them in an Assembly of their 


own, whether they sit in a separate Chamber or in a common 
Chamber of their whole Order, and you will give them the 
influence which ought to belong to them, you will put them 
in a position whence they can treat on equal terms with 
secular powers.’ 

Liberals, those, at least, who, like ourselves, believe in Church 
Establishments, and see in them, for the present at least, 


one of the great safeguards of religious freedom, ought to be 
set on their guard by talk of this kind against a proposal 
which has much, it must be confessed, to recommend, or at 
least to justify it. It is not a pleasant or an encouraging 
thing to look back upon what the Bishops of the post-Refor- 
mation Church have actually done in Parliament. Never to 
initiate a reform, and generally to oppose it, to follow 
reluctantly, even on such a non-political question as the 
Abolition of Slavery, the wiser and better instincts of the 
nation, has been their rule of action. One is sorely tempted 
to think that to remove them from the Upper House would be 
to remove one of the obstructive forces, already too numerous 
and powerful, which a reactionary leader can command. But 
the question is not so easily settled. We may remove them, 
indeed, but whither? to some place in which, whether 
or no it be formally recognized by the Constitution, they 
will probably wield more power than they now possess, while 
they will certainly have less insight into the wants of the 
time, and find every tendency to narrowness, bigotry, and 
sacerdotalism multiplied tenfold. We do not want men so 
powerful as our Bishops must be, men who have some share, at 
least, in directing the working of so mighty an engine as the 
English Church, to be modelled either after the type 
with which the Evangelical, or after that with which the 
High-Anglican theory would accord. We do not want them 
to be mere preachers or theologians or ecclesiastical men of 
business, in whom all the faults and littlenesses of the average 
clergyman would be intensified by the influences of power and 
dignified position ; we do not want them to be great spiritual 
magnates, enemies, or allies, as the case might be, but always 
rivals of the representatives of temporal power. We prize 
the secularizing agencies which forbid them to be either the 
one or the other. As it is a salutary thing for the Bishops’ 
wife and daughters to descend for a while from the solitary 
eminence of the cathedral town to the level of the London 
season, to see about them many equals and not a few superiors, 
to find their mitre insignificant among the multitude of 
coronetted panels, so in a higher degree and in a higher 
sense it is salutary for his lordship to meet his Peers in 
Parliament. It is not only that he finds his own level, 
and learns to measure himself with some of the ablest 
men of the day, though these are the most salutary of lessons 
for one who has to rule; he learns to accept facts, and to 
recognize necessities ; he sees and can scarcely fail to acquire 
some measure of the virtues which we may call specially Jay 
virtues, moderation and justice. He is absolutely forced into 
something at least of a statesmanlike breadth of view where 
the interests of his own order and of the commonwealth 
impinge upon each other; he does not, we may hope, wholly 
unlearn his lesson when he returns to his own peculiar province 
of duty. 

But whatever may be said of Parliament as a school for 
Bishops, the root of the matter lies deeper. The episcopal 
paradox which last autumn excited so much wrath, that the 
Bishops were the Liberal element in the House of Lords, was, 
after all, the exaggerated statement of a familiar truth. 
Sydney Smith tells us in a well-known passage how Crumpet 
the baker, passing by Northumberland House, never dreams 
that his “ muflin-faced son” may be ranked among the 
Percies: but, when he reaches St. Paul’s, feels that it is 
not impossible that “his little penny roll may be introduced 
into that splendid oven.” This has always been true even in the 
worst days of nepotism and corruption. Even when eloquence, 
capacity, and piety have been of little account, learning has 
been regarded, mathematics and Greek plays have had their 
reward. The Church as well as the Bar and the Services,— 
more than these, we believe, because its first steps are easier 
to the aspirant,—has brought the sons of peasants and shop- 
keepers to sit by the side of the Percies and the Nevilles. Nor 
is this a mere accident, the casual elevation of a few individuals 
here and there ; it has a principle underlying it which Sydney 
Smith, nearly always as wise as he was witty, rightly called 
“democracy in the Church.” There was a time when this 
principle was manifested in an unmistakable way, when the 
Church was the acknowledged champion of the people. The 
tendency of social change during several centuries past has 
been to modify and even to reverse this relation. The Chureh 
has ranged itself against the people, on the side of kings and 
oligarchies. The charge applies with equal force to Protest- 
antism and Roman Catholicism. The English Church 
in the century that preceded the Reformation, the French 
Church in the century that preceded the Revolution, 
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of privilege. But it is the misfortune of Protestantism 
that it cannot point back to an earlier age in which it under- 
stood its true mission. The question is, has it any right to 
look forward to an age in which it may yet understand it ? 
We believe that the experiment has to be tried with Estab- 
lished Churches, not to speak of a possible future of Volun- 
taryism, and we further believe that it is not hopeless. No 
little share in it must belong to the Bishops in the House of 
Lords, or, if that House is not destined to endure, what would 
be far better, in the great Representative Chamber of the nation. 
Many things seem to favour them ; the career which the Church 
has always offered to ability and merit in the lowest rank is 
being more thoroughly opened up by educational reforms ; high 
ecclesiastical dignities are less and less regarded as the appa- 
nages of noble families; the improvement in the personnel of 
the Episcopal Bench has at least kept pace with the advance 
in the tone of surrounding society ; and, chief advantage of all, 
the great question on which they were almost pledged to a 
policy of obstruction, the question of Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland and the Universities, has been cleared out of the way. 
Is it too much to hope that, with such advantages on their 
side, they may have a future before them unlike their past, 
or like it only in its best moments? Much, of course, 
must depend upon the men, and these, though we would not 
say a word of disrespect to the amiable and accomplished 
divine whom Mr. Gladstone has appointed to the See of 
Salisbury, must not be men who have spent the best years of 
their life in other employments. They must, first, we believe, 
give up the scruple which forbids them to interfere with the 
general course of secular affairs. To descend occasionally 
into the arena of politics when some overpowering interest 
calls them is at once unprofitable and dangerous, but to look 
at politics from the religious point of view, or, at least, in 
a religious spirit, to represent the clerical virtues of single- 
mindedness and zeal, to be the champions of the poor and the 
friendless, to raise a voice which would have a tone of special 
power against unrighteous war and unrighteous peace,—this 
would be indeed a worthy task. There are questions at hand 
which will try their fitness for the work,—one, perhaps the 
greatest and most critical of them all, the question of educa- 
tion, is actually at the doors. If they show themselves 
unable to see beyond the interests of their order and of 
their communion, the voice, not of a sect, but of the people, 
will before long “relieve them from the duty of attendance 
in Parliament.” 





LYING IN COURT. 


HERE are certain points connected with the punishment 

of crime upon which the British mind appears to be 
hopelessly irrational, unable to perceive either its own interest 
or the force of argument. Our whole criminal system, for 
example, is based upon the assumption that testimony against 
a criminal will always be procurable, and whenever such testi- 
mony is silenced crime escapes scot-free, as, for example, in cases 
of agrarian murder in Ireland. In those cases, half the popula- 
tion sympathize with the assassin, and the other half dare not 
open their mouths ; and as our system is built upon the hypo- 
thesis of testimony, and allows neither of espionage, nor of 
examination of the suspected, nor of sentence on moral cer- 
tainty, the murderer escapes, to be a hero among all who are 
cognizant of his guilt. Our system breaks down invariably 
when opposed to terrorism,—we are compelled, for example, 
to try men like Broadhead under an exceptional and, we may 
add, an unjust law,—yet we cannot bear to see terrorism put 
down. Magistrates every day dismiss men accused of 
threatening witnesses “with a caution,” and when a judge 
plucks up courage to inflict an adequate sentence on 
a criminal of this kind, the newspapers, from the Times 
to Punch, raise a howl of indignation. A man, twelve months 
after the provocation, beats a witness who had stated the 
truth in Court nearly to death, and succeeds in maiming him 
for life, thus contriving with marvellous skill to combine the 
offences of treason in its only just sense in a free State,—that 
18s, an effort to overcome law by physical force,—of torture, 
and of subornation of perjury; and because Mr. Justice 
Mellor gives the raffian fifteen years’ penal servitude, he has 
to defend his conduct through the Home Secretary in Parlia- 
ment, and comic papers describe a man who has committed 
an offence which, as against society, is much deeper than 
murder, which tends to make society and justice alike impos- 
sible, as a poor devil who had given somebody “a threshing.” 
There isa similar weakness, arising, we imagine, from the in- 


| capacity of the average Briton to conceive of anything so abstract 
as an offence against the social organization, in our treatment 
of people who tell deliberate lies in Court. As a rule, we let 
them go free. They have tried their very hardest to arrest 
the course of justice, to punish or slander the innocent, or to 
| rescue the guilty ; but beyond a sharp remark from the magis- 
| trate, usually not reported, and quite ineffectual when it is, 
| they retire unpunished, to receive the congratulations of their 
| friends for having “stood up to ‘em so plucky.” There is, 
indeed, a punishment for perjury, and when the case is 
serious, and character is much affected, and the victim is rich, 
and the villain is stupid, there is an occasional attempt to put 
it in force, and sometimes, when the jury is unusually intelli- 
gent, or the judge unusually arbitrary, the attempt succeeds ; 
but nine times out of ten no lawsuit could be so hopeless, so 
harassing, or so costly. Either the witnesses cannot be found, 
or they prevaricate, or the perjury is a statement which the pri- 
soner, if a fool as wellas a scoundrel, might have believed, or it 
is not “material to the issue "—as if incidental lying in public 
were rather creditable than otherwise—or in some way or other 
the jury find an excuse for letting the accused go free. The con- 
sequence is, that conscience, which, if it is not among Englishmen 
the creation of the law, at least requires to be guided and toned 
by the law, becomes wholly lax, and but for the brutal stu- 
pidity which is our national characteristic, our system of dis- 
pensing justice would break down altogether. Fortunately for 
society, that stupidity enables a clever cross-examining counsel 
or unbelieving magistrate, taught by sad experience to distrast 
the British love of “truth, fair-play, and sturdy fighting,” 
to worm out of the unwilling witness statements dimly sug- 
gestive of approximate truth; but it is on stupidity, not 
uprightness, he relies. Even he is very often baiiled. 
The public is very naively surprised at the number 
of cases in which policemen have been recently detected in 
‘supporting one another” by ingenious inventions or cool 
denials ; but do they fancy men are much altered by blue coats, 
or that aman who in a cap has a conscience has none ina 
helmet ¢ ‘The only difference between a policeman and a 
“civilian” of the same class is that the former knows how to 
give evidence and the latter does not, and is, therefore, less 
liable to be “turned inside out” by sharp questioning. The 
roughs stick by one another just as much as the police. 
Agricultural labourers think it most disereditable not to help 
a friend at a pinch with a little evidence,—the deliberate 
falsehoods often uttered by witnesses for the defence in cases 
of affiliation are perfectly horrible; the magistrates in 
seaport towns say that sailors, when on the defensive, will 
swear anything; we all know what sort of testimony we 
get in “Sheffield cases;” no sane judge ever believes a 
word “sporting men” say about horses, or bets, or little 
conspiracies for plunder; while, as for the criminal class, 
lying in Court, particularly that form of lying which appeals 
to the “ poor-devil” feeling, is reduced by them to a science. 
Mr. Mill said lying was the vice of the English lower classes, 
and though that is an exaggeration, it is certain that many 
among them regard their tongues as weapons given them for 
Does anybody when complaining of anything to an 
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defence. 
ordinary servant expect to hear the truth in excuse / 
of the love of truth in the noble Englishman, and contrast him 
with the Greek, and the Italian, and the Frenchman, ani are 
intensely proud of him, and then, in the midst of our pride, 
we hold skill in cross-examination, that is, the capacity to 
extract trath from a witness who does not intend to tell it, 
the highest of forensic abilities, and pay 500-guinea fees to 
secure it. The real difference between our people and the 
Continentals is, that the former, with their lazy imaginations, 
find invention so troublesome that, except when on the 
defensive, they prefer truth. 

The evil is perfectly well known to lawyers, and we cannot 
see why it should not be reached by the law, why there should 
not be a legal offence less than perjury, and requiring a lighter, 
but a quicker and more summary, punishment. Why should 
not lying in Court be a criminal offence punishable by a 
magistrate with six months’ imprisonment, like a theft or an 
assault? There is no reasonable excuse for lying after cau- 
tion, and in the witness-box. A man may be uncertain of 
his facts, or may have a mistaken impression of them, or,—a 
much more common case,—may have thought and talked 
over the case, till he cannot tell the difference between his 
true and his imaginary recollections; but a clever magistrate 
would see whether he was deliberately lying a great deal 
better than a stupid jury, and prosecution might be allowed 
only when the magistrate or judge saw cause. Suppose, for 
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example, in these police cases the magistrate had authority 
then and there to send the false swearers before another 
magistrate,—he could not, of course, try the case himself, 
having already made up his mind,—would not that power act 
as a very strong tonic to the police conscience? X. may 
have no dread of a prosecution for perjury, but he would 
very much dread an inexpensive, rapid, and inevitable con- 
viction for lying, would, on the whole, think strict veracity 
very much safer. It may be said that purjury being so grave an 
offence, its punishment ought never to be light; but the true 
alternative in most cases is not between a light punishment 
and a heavy one, but a light punishment and none at all. 
Nor is six months’ imprisonment for a discreditable offence a 
light punishment,—that is an idea of the reformers who would 
flog everybody for everything. It usually involves ruin, and 
always a fine payable through life, in the shape of the reduced 


the charging of a seignorage on the gold coinage. At present 
the Government coins sovereigns for nothing, giving people 
sovereigns of equal weight in exchange for the gold they 
bring; and Mr. Lowe wishes that the Government should no 
longer perform the work of manufacture gratuitously. More 
than this, the duty is laid on the Government to keep this 
great instrament—the coinage—in good order; that is, to call 
in the sovereigns which are below the due weight from time 
to time; and Mr. Lowe wishes that the State should likewise 
be at no loss in performing thisfunction. There is doubtless no 
reason why the State should not bear the expense, if the whole 
community is to gain and there is no way of recovering the 
expense through the instrument itself. The coinage is a good 
machine and of immense service to the community, so that 
ithe expense of it may as well be defrayed by taxes as any 
other Government expenditure. But if the thing will pay 





wage a man who has been “in trouble” is forced to take. | itself, not to speak of its being a source of gain to the State, 
Besides, all experience proves that except in capital cases it is like the carriage of letters, it is a foolish waste of the national 
not the severity of the punishment which deters, but the cer- | means for the Government to bear the charge; and this is 


tainty of its infliction. If lying were inevitably followed by 
twelve hours’ ear-ache, neither policemen nor roughs would lie. 
It may be said that lying is a difficult offence to prove, so much 
depending upon unknown motive; but it is not more difficult than 
malice, which prosecutors have to establish every day, and it is 
the gross cases, cases where the lying is palpable to the public, 
in which the present impunity is so demoralizing. The single 
valid objection to the innovation that we see is, that a prose- 
eution for lying in Court would often amount to a new trial, 
under the new condition that the accused could give evidence 
in his own behalf. That would, no doubt, be sometimes incon- 
venient, where an innocent man had been sentenced for want 
of his own evidence; but then it is an inconvenience which 
magistrates ought to endure for the good of society. If it 
turns out to be frequent enough to create a prejudice in 
favour of the exayuination of the accused, why, so much the 
better. The contrary prejudice, the result of centuries during 
which a Crown prosecution was very often a mere substitute 
for arbitrary punishment, is at this moment the greatest 
obstacle to the safe administration of British law. The inno- 
cent man cannot be asked his opinion of the evidence, or the 
guilty man required to explain what seems so crushing. We 
cannot put down lying except through the cultivation of an 
opinion against it, which does not always develop with the 
development of civilization ; but we can, if we like, put down 
lying in Courts of Justice, and we ought to do it. 





MR. LOWE’S VACATION EXERCISE. 

S$ the work of M.P.’s becoming harder than it was, because 
the subjects they are occupied with are more disagreeable, 
more full of dry business, and of a more scientific cast than 
was formerly the case? Perhaps it is only difficult to realize 
what former Parliaments had to do, of things which bulk 
small in history and are not long remembered by contem- 
poraries; but there is certainly an appearance of modern 
science and mere business invading Parliament, and taking the 
place of high politics. What with Bills to regulate the sale 
and storage of petroleum, or the carriage of nitro-glycerine, or 
to provide for steam-boiler inspection, or to control con- 
tagious diseases, not to speak of bankruptcy and educa- 
tion bills and finance, the present House of Commons has 
already had an amount of work before it, demanding special 
and exact knowledge in the Members, which must make 


the life of an average M.P., striving to do his duty, uncom- | 


fortable in the extreme. Many of the subjects with which 
they were formerly concerned are also approached in a 
new way,—discussed as questions in applied science,—of 
which the coinage conundrum which Mr. Lowe has just been 
giving out as a vacation exercise may be taken as a speci- 
men. Modern societies have long had the notion that coinage 
was a matter of Government regulation for the good of the 
community ; but between that and the exact statement of ends 
proposed, so that the means may be carefully adjusted,—the 
idea at the root of Mr. Lowe’s proposals,—there is a very con- 
siderable interval. Clearly the new discussions, however much 
an advance upon the old ones, must also be a greater tax on 
the time and attention of Members. 

Of course, they must make the best of it, and it will be 
fortunate for them if future teachers are as expert as Mr. 
Lowe. With no little art he has evaded some knotty points 
in the scientific debates which have been carried on, and put 
forcibly one or two ideas which may sink into men’s minds 


| Mr. Lowe’s idea. To have stated this much clearly is a great 
assistance in the further discussion, and it could not have been 
‘stated more clearly than it was done by Mr. Lowe. 

The second point was also put with great force,—the 
amount of the expense. Roughly speaking, the manufacture 
of a sovereign costs a halfpenny, and if a large manufacture 
goes on,—and the affairs of a country like England require a 
large manufacture,—those halfpennies will soon amount to a 
respectable sum. This is the natural and unavoidable expense 
even of the best system, apart from the cost of calling 
in the light coin, which must always be considerable. 
| But on the plan of not charging for the cost of manufacture 
| still more expense is incurred. Many countries, finding that 
| the English Mint does the work for nothing, do not coin for them- 
| selves. Our sovereigns are current at their full value in Egypt, 
| and Portugal, and Brazil—which countries we, in short, supply 
| gratuitously with a gold currency. Some coins, again, are 
| necessarily made heavier than others in the manufacture, though 
the difference is fractional; and an increase of the sort in our coin 
means that the sovereign is worth more as bullion than as coin, 
so that, notwithstanding the small excess of weight, it pays to 
pick out and melt the heavier sovereigns. This is the result of 
aiming to make every sovereign possess the weight of the bullion 
given for it. One way and another, about 44,000,000 out of 
98,000,000 sovereigns coined have disappeared from circulation. 
We have manufactured so much merely to benefit foreign coun- 
tries or the melter. Perhaps it is a theoretical mischief, but Mr. 
Lowe was quite justified in adding that our sovereigns, being 
equivalent to the same weight in bullion, are often more con- 
venient than ordinary bullion for remittances, being composed 
of gold of a known assay, and our currency is thus liable to a 
sudden contraction, which it would not be liable to if it had 
not the properties of bullion as well as coin. Altogether, the 
demonstration of the cost of the present system could not be 
| plainer, and men’s minds are thus disposed for the remedy Mr. 
| Lowe suggests. 

As to that remedy itself, the charging of a seignorage, Mr. 
| Lowe’s one argument is that coin ‘s a manufactured article. 
| Consequently, it 7s of more value than bullion, and it is sheer 
folly to depreciate it by saying that it is not, and charging 
nothing for it. The superiority of verified pieces of metal in 
| exchange is, in truth, so evident that the expense of verifica- 
| tion, which, in other words, is the expense of coinage, must 
| always be worth paying for. Assuming this point, the ques- 
tion to which Mr. Lowe addressed himself was the mode of 
charging the seignorage, which he also put forcibly. The 
| State as coiner may be repaid in two ways, and to the State 
it makes no difference. It may either return less gold than 
‘there is in the present coin to the man who brings it, making 
no other charge; or it may return the same gold and charge 
‘for the seignorage in the way that any other manufacturer 
| would charge for the work done. But though this would not 
‘matter to the State, it would concern the community very 
/much. By the latter mode of charging the existing coinage 
| would be increased in value. People would not pay 1 per 
cent. seignorage to the State, for turning bullion into coin, until 
| the purchasing power of coin was 1 per cent. more than that of 
bullion. In this way contracts would be altered; creditors 
|would have more to receive and debtors more to pay than 
| was bargained for. For these reasons the only fair plan is 
‘to make a deduction from the present gold in the coin—not 
with the view of altering, but retaining the value of the 
It will be assumed, in short, that when a man 
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and lead them ultimately to his end. That end is mainly , brings bullion to the Mint, he will get an equivalent in coin, 
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but not the weight in coin which he leaves in bullion, for 
coin and bullion are of different values. So far as we can 
make out, the seignorage which Mr. Lowe suggests—the re- 
tention of one grain of gold out of 123-274, or 2d. per 
sovereign—will not be sufficient for all purposes; a large 
seignorage might even safely be charged, so as to yield a 
profit ; but he has done well if he carries public opinion in 
favour of a charge at all, and this, we believe, he is doing. 

On one point Mr. Lowe was perhaps less happy, and he 
was guilty, we fear, of at least one serious omission. That 
point was—International Coinage. He did not show at all 
how the new sovereign would be made interchangeable with 
the 25-frane piece. They will contain the same weight of 
gold, it is true, but that will not make them the same. The 
French piece is to be 22c. less than the present sovereign, 
and as the new sovereign is to be of equal value, it will be 
22c. less than that sovereign also. The French charge 
only a quarter or a fifth per cent. seignorage, and as 
we are to charge one per cent., our new coin will be 
worth so much more. The French, it is hoped, will 
charge a higher seignorage, to make the coins correspond ; 
but this is to expect them to do what Mr. Lowe has refused 
emphatically to do with the sovereign, that is, increase its 
value. The new 25-franc piece, if it is to be exchanged for 
the sovereign, must be made really worth 25fr. 22c. of other 
French money, unless the whole French coinage is to be 
appreciated, a suggestion which France could not accept. 
We are sorry Mr. Lowe should have made so much of this 
proposed international coin, which, after all, would help us 
nothing in commercial exchanges, unless the money language of 
the countries concerned could be made identical. The omission to 
which we have referred was the absence of any reference to the 
difficulty which induced the founders of the present system to 
make no charge for gold ccinage. What is to be our standard if a 
seignorage is charged? It1aay be as easy to have the standard in 
a manufactured as in an unmanufactured article,—to declare the 
pound sterling to be a certain weight of coined gold, and not 
of mere bullion, a less weight of course sufficing than what 
is now the measure in bullion. But the point was at least 
worth stating, and we wish Mr. Lowe had looked into it, as it 
might perhaps lead him to farther improvements. We believe 
that it would be awkward to have for our monetary measure 
an article only adapted for small change, as coin is, while the 
payments it measures are enormous. Has not the time come 
when the sovereign should be made legal tender for sums, say, 
under £100 only, the legal tender above that amount being 
bullion of a certain weight and fineness, which the State might 
undertake the task of verifying or not, as was found expedient ? 
If this were done, there need be no limit to the seignorage on 
sovereigns, except the danger of false coinage ; and this limit, 
it is admitted, would yield a considerable profit, which the 
State might as well receive. 








MISS COBBE ON HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


ie Women are turning the tables on us with a vengeance. It 
is scarcely a month since legislators were quoting with 
approval Mr. Lowe's argument that to punish a woman for 
becoming a wife with the confiscation of her property was incon- 
sistent and absurd, and now we are actually compelled to employ 
the same reasoning for the protection of men who become hus- 
bands. Among the hundreds of women who are now fighting 
with their pens for the ‘* rights” of the sex, pecuniary and other, 
Miss Cobbe has always proved herself one of the most sensible 
and moderate, and therefore most influential. She does not assert, 
with most American writers on the subject, that all menare bad and 
all women good, though she asserts very truly that women are 
superior in the negative virtues. She expresses in her latest essay 
very great doubts about the intellectual equality of the sexes, 
and though she is very contemptuous of rich men for marrying 
dancers and singers, and leaving painters, novelists, and sculptors 
unsought, she would probably not propose a law compelling men 
to be wise. Yet she is so carried away by her enthusiasm against 
tyranny, that in the very essay in the July number of the 
Theological Review in which she makes these admissions, which 
will be considered so treacherous by her ‘ alvanced ” friends, she 
proposes that the offence of being a husband shall be punished by 
confiscation of property. She cannot see, she says, why there 
should be a law making the husband ruler in his own house. 
There is no such law when brother and sister keep house together, 
or two friends, who may, moreover, have the joint charge of 
children, and why should a law be needful to regulate the relations 





of husband and wife ? 

“Many matrimonial principles are very mysterious to the celibate mind, 
but none of them more puzzling than this: What is the force of this 
common-place about the necessity of a ruler in a house where two people 
happen to live as man and wife? We are poor outsiders, but we have 
always fondly believed that ‘wedded love’ was a sort of glorified 
friendship. We read in our Prayer-Bouks with awe, if not with envy, 
of ‘Holy’ Matrimony, and of all the pretty things which M. and N. 
promiso to do and be to one another. Judging from the mere old- 
bachelor or old-maid point of view, we should at least have taken it 
for granted that the aforesaid M. and N. would find it at least as easy 
to ‘live in unity and godly love’ as Mr. A. and his sister Miss B., or 
the two sisters C., or the two friends D. and E., or the two heads of 
that flourishing firm Messrs. F. and G. None of these good people, 
male or female, are in the habit of calling on Jupiter to get their wheels 
out of the mud when they happen to stick in it. Tho law settles none 
of their terms of agreement ; but somehow they manage to rub on, and 
their houses do not tumble down in the apocalyptic manner threatened 
to married couples in consequence of being divided against themselves. 
Nothing is more common in such cases than for the partnership to be 
complicated by the joint charge of children. But even then, we do not 
hear of those fearful wars and disasters always prophesied in similar cases 
for married people unless the husband be invested with absolute authority. 
Can the truth be—we tremble to write it, but we must expose the depth 
of our difficulty—can it be that, after all, marriage is not so very—well, 
not such entirely and perfectly delightful a yoke as we bave been always 
informed ?” 

A funnier example of the difficulty women are said to find in 
being logical we never remember to have seen. brother and 
sister or two friends can live together without law, because 
the social system does not require them to live together at all, 
because they can part at discretion, which is just what hus. 
band and wife cannot do. If they could, then, indeed, no law 
would be necessary, for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
or rather in all but a few cases, the husband, being the bread-win- 
ner, would have absolute power, would in the event of disobedience 
be able to dismiss his wife as he would dismiss a servant,—a power 
very much greater than any he now possesses. ‘The object for which 
the law is maintained,—we admit that originally it grew up 
partly out of a religious idea, and partly out of that source of 
most laws, the right of the stronger,—is not to oppress the woman ; 
but to prevent quarrels from being settled by physical force, by 
deciding beforehand which of the two is to have the casting-vote. 
One must have it, and there exist two reasons at least, of the 
kind which weigh with statesmen, for settling that it should 
not be the wife. One is, that if it were not so settled 
men would give up marriage, as they did in the Roman 
Empire, to the indefinite injury of civilization. It may be said 
that Christianity has prevented such a possibility, and that is true 
of the class with whom Christianity truly weighs ; but statesmen 
have to think of the mass of mankind, and with the mass of man- 
kind Christianity has, upon this point, exercised but very little 
appreciable weight, certainly not sufficient to make them consent 
to an inversion of the natural rule of the stronger. All womer 
very naturally say that rule is a bad one, and so it may be; but 
then clearly Providence is of a different opinion, and when 
the laws of nature were made, neither weak nor strong 
had votes. The second reason is the one to which we at 
first referred, that a man, even if he is a husband, has a right 
to his own. It is a very brutal argument, perhaps, but still 
most truths have their brutal side; and brutal or not, it is true 
that if the husband supports the house, he has a right to control 
the house, a right which exists quite as fully in the case of a 
sister or a friend as of a wife, and is much more easily enforced. 
Miss Cobbe says the wife should rule inside, and the husband 
outside, and that the neglect of this rule is the cause of that 
aggressiveness in women of which weak men complain. ‘“ Now that 
a woman,” she says, “‘ has no independent ‘sphere,’ not even her 
larder or linen closet, in which her spouse may not poke his nose, 
what can be expected of her but to retaliate by meddling in her hus- 
band’s departments?” Why shouldn't he “ poke his nose” into his 
own larder? He has to fill it, and surely that is some justifica- 
tion for his impudence in venturing to inquire whether it is ful! 
or well managed. As a matter of fact, the man who does 
inquire, except throngh his wife, is usually a finicking 
fool, who does not understand the value of perspective in 
the business of life; but that is no reason for depriving him 
of his rights, which we beg to assure Miss Cobbe are not 
law-made, but nature-made, insomuch that without them 
the inducement to toil would cease. ‘Take any conceivable 
view of property, and still the right of the man who 
creates it is better than the right of any individual who didn’t. 
The crop may not belong more to Smith, who grew it, than 
to the State, which enables him to grow it, but it belongs 
more to Smith than to any individual Brown. Miss Cobbe 
says :—‘‘ If the husband have a crotchet about baby’s pinafores, 
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the wife bas no right to say, ‘Mind your own affairs!” 
Yes, she has the right, only the pinafore, for which the husband 
pays, and which is to be worn by the child, who is half, at all 
events, his, happens to be one of his own affairs, and one of the 
affairs, moreover, which it is his absolute duty to look after. Did 
it ever occur to Miss Cobbe that a man who did not look after his 
children’s needs, say in the way of pinafores, if the pinafores 
seem to him insufficient or too tight, would be guilty of a very 
grave dereliction of duty? Miss Cobbe seems to think that 
if a father knew that his children were, for example, in- 
judiciously fed, it would be his duty to leave his wife “a field 
for her independent will,” and let the little ones take the conse- 
quences of his neglect. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred that 
is the best thing he can do for his babies, but then it is just by the 
one unusual case that duty and law must be tested. Oddly enough, 
the great grievance of the American advocates of women’s rights 
is that the fathers won't interfere enough about their babies, 
and one of them last year encountered much ridicule in Eng- 
land for saying that fathers were cruelly selfish in avoiding the 
annoyance caused by ‘the obviousness of their children.” Even 
the extreme case which Miss Cobbe quotes tells mainly against 
herself :—‘* A wiseacre we have heard of (a wealthy gentleman), 
ordained that his children till two years old should wear no,clothes 
whatever, and should sleep at night, like so many chrysalises, in 
boxes filled with bran. ‘lhe poor wife remonstrated in vain, as 
her infants pined and shivered out of the bran into their graves. 
The sublime law of England left the question of their little shirts 
to be decided beyond appeal by the sage to whom they exclusively 
belonged.” He was a fool, very likely, though his view has been 
held by men of much eminence; but surely there is a possi- 
bility of a woman having some similar crotchet about her 
children, and in that case what is the man todo? Leave the 
children to shiver, says Miss Cobbe, or, at all events, that is the 
deduction from her teaching. That isa conceivable course, but 
why is it any more just than the present arrangement, under 
which the mother leaves them to shiver instead? ‘The underlying 
thought in her mind, of course, is that the mother will never make 
a mistake about her children, or, at all events, that the balance of 
chances is immeasurably in her favour ; and if women and men were 
all equally educated,we should agree with her ; but that is absolutely 
untrue of the masses, and very often untrue of the well-to-do. A few 
years ago there was a perfect mania among mothers in very good 
position for forcing their babies to ‘‘ tub” in ice-cold water, 
under the notion that it ‘hardened them, and their husbands, 
who, if they knew nothing of babies, knew something of hygiene, 
had constantly to interfere. We have ourselves heard that notion 
earnestly pressed with as much faith as if the panacea had been 
revealed from Heaven, in cases where the advice, if taken, would 
have involved certain death. Would not the husbands of those 
enthusiasts have had not only a right, but an obligation, to 
remonstrate ? 

But Miss Cobbe will reply, even admitting that fathers have 
some duties, and ought, therefore, to have corresponding powers, 
—a duty involving a power, or ceasing to be a duty,—the mother 
has duties too, and ought therefore to have powers. Why should 
not the ownership in children be held in common? Just because 
it cannot be, because Providence did not make children divisible 
property. The Legislature might give the girls to the mother 
and the boys to the father,—as the Catholic Church, in its in- 
tervals of tolerance for mixed marriages, always has done,—or it 
might make a division by age, as our own law in some cases does, 
—the custody of children under two years old being assigned 
to the mother,—but it is impossible to make a real division 
The mother might have all, but in that case 
must the sole obligation of maintenance, — 
that is, ad? enormously to her legal burdens; or the father may 
tike power and responsibility together, as he now does, but there 
is no medium course. If he orders his children to sleep in bran, 
and the mother orders them to sleep in beds, one of the two must 
give way. The children can’t be sold, and the money divided, 
nor can one little leg be put into bran and the other into a down 
bed. As regards property, no doubt division is possible—the law, 
for example, might give the furniture to the wife absolutely ; but 
then that is just the very fine on a man for becoming a husband 
which women justly resent when it is enforced on a woman for be- 
coming awife. Granting the inferiority of the man to the full, he 
surely must have some rights over his own which the woman is 
bound to respect, if it be only the right of bequeathal. We quite 
admit that under our present Jaw the wife may have provided the 


of power. 


also take 


sue 


pinafores, and yet have no power to snub her husband if he has an } 
opinion about them; but then that is just the injustice which 


Englishmen are striving to correct, which has been abolished by the 
Representatives of the people, and which still exists solely because 
there is a House of Lords, with power to forbid the nation to do any 
act of justice it pleases. The Lords, not the men, are in this matter 
the women’s foes, and as they will find next year, very dangerous 
ones. That the ideal relation of husband and wife is agreement in 
equality, and not the “ absorption of the wife in her husband, and 
the absorption of the husband in himself,” as Miss Cobbe 
epigrammatically puts it, is mo doubt true; but then it is not the 
terms of agreement which are settled by law,—law leaves them 
alone entirely, —but the terms of disagreement. 





IS MAN A FEEBLE ANIMAL? 

LANCING the other day over the Duke of Argyll’s essay on 

‘* Primeval Man,” it struck us, as it had often struck us 
before, that a little too much is made nowadays of man’s feeble- 
ness as a mere animal. We do not believe he ever was one, and 
the Duke’s argument, that if he was one, he would have got stronger, 
and not weaker, is unanswerable; but his feebleness does not disprove 
the theory of his animal origin quite so conclusively as civilized 
writers, who know they could not get their living if turned naked ia 
the fields, have a tendency to assume. ‘That man, apart from his 
special intelligence, is one of the weakest of all animals for ag- 
gression is no doubt correct, he being almost the only beast of his 
size who has been left by nature totally unarmed. Te has neither 
claw, nor horn, nor jaw capable of rending, nor hoof, nor paw 
that of itself and untrained can strike a deadly blow, the natural 
man being, it is believed, with a possible reservation as to one or 
two tribes of negroes, entirely unaware of the power latent in 
his own fist, and striking always with the hand unclosed. 
But for defence, man in his savage state is probably as 
well provided as any but the most formidable beasts of 
prey. He certainly could not fight a tiger or a lion or 
a panther or an elephant, but it is by no means clear that 
he could not run away from any one of them, being as he 
is one of the swiftest of animals, and possessed besides of a 
power, belonging to no other beast which can run as fast, of 
climbing up a tree. In a state of civilization he almost entirely 
loses this faculty, but in the savage state it remains almost un- 
impaired. An Eton boy can climb in a way, as he can go up a 
ladder, but a savage will go straight up a smooth bole, using his 
feet as if they were a second pair of hands, and crossing from tree 
to tree with a facility which to the highly educated naturalist 
watching him seems at once marvellous and degrading. J/e could 
not do it, because he has not only lost the use of his feet, partly 
from using shoes, partly from reliance on his hands and his 
intelligence for everything, but he has lost the power of 
looking downwards unconcernedly from a ‘ giddy” height, a 
power belonging to all savages, and, as we suspect, from some 
facts observed among Hindoos, to all men who neither eat meat 
nor drink alcohol. At all events, Hindoos untrained to the work 
will walk unconcernedly along walls thirty feet high to inspect 
workmen, where any white man similarly uutrained would turn 
sick and fall. A wild beast would not have an casy prey of an 
animal who could run a short distance as fast as an ordinary 
horse, who could climb like a squirrel, and who could swim as no 
other land animal can. Nothing not amphibious swims like a 
man, not even a Newfoundland dog. Kanakas have been met 
fifteen miles out of sight of land, and can keep in the water six 
hours at a time, and there is, at least, strong probability that a 
naked race, living, say, by a great lake, woyld acquire the facility 
which the South Sea Islanders under the same circumstances even 
now display. We suppose we must not urge the idea so strongly 
pressed by Hawthorne, in that astonishing exhibition of genius 
and weakness, Zransfurmation, that man in his natural state 
would attract instead of repelling many animals,—that degs, for 
instance, might have been friendly, aud not hostile,—for no such 
instance of alliance is known among the higher mammals, and there 
is doubt if the marmot and owl of the prairie are as friendly as 
they seem to be; but still, we do not quite see why the mammal 
IIomo should not have survived in the contest for existence as 
well as the monkey, who flourishes indifferently well in jungles 
frequented by the tiger, the boar, and the boa constrictor. He 
must be allowed on any fair theory to have at least a beast’s 
intelligence, and that would teach him to combine for many pur- 
poses, as monkeys, and wolves, and beavers do, to attend to any 





| signal of danger as a stag does—for though man has no scent, he 
i has an intense capacity of hearing—and even to set sentinels, a 
' faculty,” whatever its origin, which belongs, it is believed, to 
; many animals, and is exercised every day, as all naturalists will 
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testify, by rooks. To deny to man as an animal the faculties of a 
rook is a gratuitous depreciation of his rank in nature not war- 
ranted by any evidence. We do not quite see either why scientific 
speculators should deny him so absolutely a right to use a weapon. 
He must have had a hand to hold one, and why deny him the 
instinct to use it? ‘The Duke of Argyll says that no animal save 
man ever employs an instrument to realize any object, but that is 
not the case. ‘The only animal with a hand, so to speak, the 
elephant, will break off a branch to swish himself with when 
anuoyed by insects. The idea, again, that in his early struggles 
man must have been liable to assault by much bigger animals than 
any now in existence may be true, but if true, is not germane to 
the speculation. ‘The imaginative horror of that situation would 
not strike an animal, and the mastodon is no larger in proportion 
to man than the elephant in proportion to the little monkeys who, 
nevertheless, live in the jungle with him very comfortably. 

Then it is argued that the extreme length of the period of child- 
hood in man must have greatly enfeebled him in the struggle, and 
no doubt the length of that period is one of the most curious of 
many distinctions between man and all other mammals. Le is not 
the longest-lived of them, but he takes much the longest time to 
grow. But in practice, we imagine, conceiving as far as one can 
the position of the human being without intellect, the effect of that 
source of weakness would only be this,—that the female’s whole 
work in a natural state would be the care of her young, a necessity 
not imposed on any other animal, and accompanied apparently by 
this peculiarity, that in man almost aloue—not quite alone—is the 
female decidedly the inferior of the male in strength and courage. 
We suppose our friends of the Women’s-Rights movement 
will allow that, even though they may think the inequality 
curable; but at all events, that is found to be the fact 
in all extremely savage races, with the possible, and only 
possible, exception of a single negro clan. It would almost seem, 
therefore, as if this kind of weakness had been met by a pro- 
vision which counteracted it at the cost of a certain diminution of 
the defensive power, the female being comparatively useless in 
combat, a diminution, however, true of at least one other species 
which has lived—the stag. The similar weakness at the other 
extremity of life is not peculiar to man, and would make but little 
difference in the struggle, being equivalent, in fact, at the worst 
to a universal deduction from natural longevity. The human 
race would die at fifty instead of seventy, and would even then be 
among the longest-lived of the mammalia. The want of clothes or 
of fitting food, which seems to the civilized writer so dreadful, is 
apparently no reason for extinction. Animmensely large section of 
humanity, probably a clear half, does not wear clothes in any way 
conducive either to health er protection. The waist-cloth of the 
Indian peasant is assumed from motives of decency, not of hygiene, 
the naked castes, faquirs, muhunts, &c., do not suffer in health, 
and the negro, who wears nothing, is supposed by many observers 
to be exceptionally long-lived. ‘Two races, at least, the Tasmanians 
and the Fuegians, face severe cold without clothes, and it must not 
be forgotten that in tropical climates cold seems to strike as severely 
asin the temperate zone. The fall in the thermometer is com- 
paratively as great and the suffering as acute. ‘The question of 
foolis more puzzling, but is not quite insuperable. Half the 
difficulty would disappear if man had no disgusts, which as an 
animal he would not have. If we suppose him remaining in the 
mild climates as long as he could, he would have fish, and the 
flesh of small animals and birds, and berries and fruit and some 
leaves, and may be credited with instinct equal to that of the 
dormouse, which lays in a stock against bad weather. That he 
could multiply enormously under such conditions is of course not 
possible; but then it is not a thick population, but a population 
which science desires to prove. It would not, it must be remem- 
bered, on this hypothesis, be diminished by disease any more than 
any animal population; it might not be seriously menaced by 
attack, for there are whole regions, like Australia, without wild 
animals, which,—as we may sce by the example of Palestine,— 
do not multiply merely because of the absence of men; and it 
would not be thinned off much by war. War is said to be a 
natural state, but if we are to suppose man merely a gregarious 
animal, we must assign him the instincts of his kind, among which 
war in any true sense of that word cannot be counted. A horse 
will fight a horse, but he does not attack him persistently because 
he is a horse; and the only animal believed to make war on 
human principles, that is, in combination and for territory, the 
dog of Constantinople and Alexandria, leaves off the moment his 
adversary quits the special dominion he has invaded. 

We rather doubt if man’s weakness as an animal is a sound 
4arguinent against development, and we do not see that it is 








needed. It is far easier and more satisfactory to fight the battle 
upon higher ground, and call for evidence to explain upon any 
materialist theory the unique position of man as the only being 
with accumulative intelligence. Where and when, if he ever was 
animal, did he part company with his kind ? as it is acknowledged 
by all observers that he has parted company; and why is there 
no trace of any other animal who has made a similar advance, if 
not in degree, then at least in kind? The true argument against the 
development theory is not the impossibility of the development of 
a hand, but the total want of evidence for the development of a 
mind—the admitted existence of a chasm between the lowest 
savage and the highest brute which even the imagination is unable 
to cross. 





TAU CORONLE. 
= E time in the earlier half of last year an obscure star in the 
constellation of the Northern Crown, which had hitherto 
been barely noticed by the astronomers, was observed suddenly to 
blaze up till it almost equalled the lustre of a star of the first magni- 
tude. A similar phenomenon had been known to occur more than 
once before, but then for the first time science was possessed of appli- 
ances which enabled it to determine the cause. It was discovered 
by the help of the spectroscope that the sudden increase of 
brilliance was due to a conflagration of hydrogen, and it was cal- 
culated that this increase of l/yht implied an increase of heat given 
off which would raise by seven hundred and eighty times the 
temperature of any bodies that might be within the range of its 
influence. ‘That the fixed stars have planetary systems dependent 
upon them is nothing more than a probable conjecture; but 
it is tolerably certain that our sun in his constitution, &c., resembles 
the stars. And further, it has been observed by the same 
wonderful instrumentality of the spectroscope that there do take 
place in him burnings of hydrogen similar in kind to the tremendous 
conflagration which seems to have occurred in + Corone. What 
effect upon our world such a conflagration in the sun—obviously 
not an impossible event—would have may be very easily under- 
stood. Everything would be instantaneously turned into vapour. 
The philosophers are kind enough to say that such a catastrophe 
is not likely to happen, but they would themselves allow that they 
have no data by which to calculate the probability. 

It has always been a commonly received belief in Christendom, 
generally, it is true, dormant, but sometimes, as notably at the end 
of the tenth century, awakening into an intensely anxious expec- 
tation or fear, that the history of the world was to be termin- 
ated by some such catastrophe. A passage in the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter (iii, 7-12) has always been supposed 
to predict very plainly such an end to the present order 
of things. Some theologians have speculated more or less 
ingeniously on the natural causes which might bring it about. 
But there has certainly been of late years a tendency, and 
that among persons in no wise inclined to scepticism, to take a 
different view of the matter. Doubt has been thrown,—we con- 
fess that we cannot see with what reason,—upon the ordinary 
interpretation of the passage in St. Peter. It has been argued 
with more force that this second epistle is of doubtful authenticity. 
And generally there has been a disposition to attach less weight to 
particular passages of Scripture as compared with the general 
tenor of its teaching. A still more powerfal cause is the different 
view which is now taken of the relation between the Church and 
the world. ‘The belief once held universally except by a few excep- 
tional thinkers that the Church was the means of saving certain 
individuals, more or less numerous, out of a world doomed to 
destruction, has been giving way to a belief that the world itself 
is to be saved, is to be brought into the divine order for which the 
Church is a witness. To the first belief nothing could seem more 
reasonable than that the number of the elect being complete, the 
evil residuum should be destroyed; to the second, implying as it 
does the notion of a continuous advance and improvement, a 
catastrophe which shall sweep everything away just when its 
highest point of excellence shall have been reached appears 
wholly unintelligible. 

The difficulty, it may be allowed, is enormous, but it may be 
doubted whether it does not become even greater when the matter 
is regarded from the point of view of an atheistic philosophy. 
A believer is accustomed to encounter it daily in another shape. 
Death is, as far as we can sce, an end to the history of the indi- 
vidual man as utter and as unmeaning as the catastrophe of a con- 
flagration would be to the history of the world. A man has been 
advancing, growing in moral or intellectual height, gathering 
stores of learning or experience, and then everything seems to be 
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wasted, wasted for all that we can be said to know as opposed to | notion of a God, whom, after all, it is not more difficult to trust 
what we may believe, as utterly as the accumulated works of the | with the fate of the world than with the fate of ourselves ? 

ages would seem to be wasted by the burning-up of the world. But 
then we believe, or perhaps we should rather say, try to believe, that 





these things are not wasted, that the learning and working of this life LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

are as an education for another life that is beyond it, that the man —_>——_ 

may possibly take as a starting-point in another existence any |THE BALTLES OF THE ENGLISH, WELSH, AND 
height of knowledge or goodness to which he may have attained NORMAN-FRENCH LANGUAGES, 

in this. Is there anything to hinder us transferring the argument [To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


to the analogous case of the whole human race and its dwelling- | Sir,—It is, I suppose, acknowledged by all modern historians that 
place? May it not be that some seemingly but not really destructive | we have no contemporaneous history, that is to say, no trustworthy 
process may be needed to sublime, so to speak, humanity, just as | documents of the literary kind as to the course of events in Eng- 
death is needed to sublime the individual; that in ‘‘ new heavens | land between the evacuation of the country by the Romans and 
and a new earth” there will be the starting-point of any results | the time of the Venerable Bede. In default of this kind of evi- 
that have been reached here ? dence, we fall back upon the results of antiquarian research ; and 
It is to be observed, to return to the illustration of death, | my justification for writing upon such a subject as the battles of 
that the latest and most complete development of the philosophy | the Welsh, English, and Norman-French Languages, which you 
which denies the existence of God and personal immortality | and Lord Lytton have been discussing, is the fact that of late I 
has attempted to satisfy the feeling which makes men refuse | have had in my hands very considerable quantities of the archzo- 
to believe that the extinction of the individual implies the logical and other remains which the two former of the three 
loss of all that he has acquired. Comtism offers for the com- | nationalities just mentioned left behind them in the period just 
fort and hope of men the notion of a collective Humanity, which specified. From my excavations 1 have gathered evidence, not 
is ‘‘the heir of all the ages,” of all personal effort and acquire- exactly as to the roots of the languages, but as to the history of 
ment. And some such belief, though not elaborated after the | the people who spoke these languages, which makes me demur to 
manner of Comtism into a religion, must be a part of every accepting either your explanation of superior civilization, or Lord 
philosophy which would not be wholly materialistic. But it is Lytton’s of the prepotency of the mother’s language in the second 
obvious that this notion of a collective Humanity, if it is to have generation, as the explanations of the two successive victories won 
any value at all, must include the attribute of permanence. It by the English language over the Welsh first, and over the 
may seem a very poor thing at the best, but it is absolutely | Norman-French secondly. I believe that the numbers and the 
nothing without this. If we are to abandon our hopes of personal | heathenism of the Anglo-Saxons account for the first, and their 
immortality, if we are to be content with absorption into this | numbers alone for the second of these victories. 
collective existence, if we are called upon to labour and deny our-} My antiquarian investigations have shown me that the Anglo- 
selves in order that this may grow richer and more noble, we may | Saxons came in great numbers ; for their cremation urns have been 
at least demand the assurance that it shall be immortal. ‘The | found now over by far the largest part of England, from north to 
notion that the accident which may put an end to the existence of | south from the East Riding Wolds down to the North Foreland, 
the particular being may be repeated on some colossal scale, and put | from east to west from Norfolk to points much further west than 
an end to the existence of the Universal, is absolutely intolerable. | the one at which I write, or the one in which I have made my 
The world, it is true, is an insignificant speck in the Universe, | chief investigations. For, as the Anglo-Saxons buried in the way 
one of the smaller dependents of one of the smaller stars, vastly | of cremation ouly during some hundred and fifty years at the very 
more insignificant, as far as relative magnitude is concerned, than outside,—from the time, that is, of their first establishment in the 
a single anthill in the midst of a prairie that stretches for hundreds country to that of St. Augustine (whom, I may say, I have been 
of miles. The destruction of it, it may be said, would no more | unable to identify with the son of Monica, though two modern 
concern the whole order than it would concern the prairie if the | theologians have been more fortunate), their numbers must have beew: 
anthill were trampled into atoms by the rush of a herd of buffaloes. great to have enabled them to overrun so large a space of country 
But we differ from the ants in having a past and expecting a|insoshorta time. But secondly, if these urns show that their 
future. Every faith and every philosophy that has had any | numbers were great, they prove the like of their heathenism. For 
acceptance or permanence has attempted to satisfy this expecta- | nothing in those days was more distinctive of Pagandom than the- 
tion. Most religions have included the notion of a personal | burning of the dead ; though the weddings and the funeral feasts 
immortality, and Christianity has given to it its most definite | of the Christians were very like the similar entertainments of the 
shape ; some, like Buddhism, have substituted for this absorption heathen, the actual disposal of the dead body of the Christian 
into Deity; Comtism sets forth absorption into Humanity. As | was always a differentiating characteristic of his creed. From the 
we cannot expect to find demonstrative proof which shall | time of the martyrdom of Tharacus, Probus, and Andronicus, down 
decide between the theistic and atheistic theories, we are! tg our own day, cremation has been enforced or advocated by 
constrained to fall back upon the presumption which this fact} ancient and modern heathens, whilst it has been as unvary- 
affords. We shrink back with a repugnance which possesses ingly, however unreasonably, denounced by the Christian Church. 
all the probable truth of an instinct from a system which, | Julian is as clear on the one side as Boniface and Charle- 
having first instructed us that personal immortality is a fig- magne on the other. Now, the fact of Anglo-Saxon heathen- 
ment of the imagination, and that there is no God into whom | jgm, which every urn that I put into the Museum makes me 
we may be absorbed, has no alternative to offer in which the | feel the reality of more strongly, leads me to doubt the hypothesis 
future which we demand may with certainty be found. The mind | of intermarriage which you have endorsed, and which other writers, 
refuses to entertain the idea of so absolute an annihilation, to such as Mr. L. O. Pike (the English and their Origin, p. 50.), 
believe that, as some recent novelist puts it, the sole elegy over our | have advocated. For the religious instinct is stronger in women, 
perishing world will be that ‘‘Some man in Jupiter will say | possibly in part owing to their not being ordinarily subjected to 
to his wife, ‘ See, my dear, a shooting star!” or if, as many philo- 





| the deglutition of tests, than in men; and yet we know that in 
sophers think, the planets are without inhabitants, shall pass into | British men even the religious instinct, or, perhaps, rather a per- 
nothingness unnoticed by any created or uncreated being. It is} version of it, was so strong, even in the time of Bede, that they 
difficult to imagine that human action could retain any moral | would not eat with the Saxons, whilst a century earlier it was so 
vitality under the pressure of such a belief as this. Even the! much stronger as to prevent them even from preaching to or at them. 
gloomiest Calvinistic conceptions of God and the divine purposes | A fortiori, therefore, the British woman would be slow to take up 
would be preferable to it. | with a heathen Saxon husband, when in the towns there was 

There is, indeed, possible another hypothesis, which may, we always a large British population, whose early capitulation with 
should suppose, coexist with either a theistic or an atheistic theory. the Saxons had left them, no doubt, with an all but intact propor- 
We imagine what may be called “a law of natural selection ” at tion of (professedly) Christian males. Neither, if this was not 80, 
work among the various bodies which constitute the universe; can I accept your suggestion that the civilization of the Saxon 
we may suppose that thus our loss “would subserve a higher | woman was in those days superior to that of the Romanized Celt. 
gain,” that the annihilation of ourselves and our world would be For, though I cannot profess to say of a fragment of calcined bones 
nothing more than one of those perpetually occurring destructions when I take it out of an urn that it belonged to a Saxon and not 


of the individual by help of which higher orders of being are i toa Celtic woman, it is possible, with a very large number of perfect 


evolved. Of this hypothesis we will say, for the present at least, | crania and skeletons before one, to say something, more or less 
nothing more than this,—how gigantic are the postulates which it | guardedly, as to the character of their former owners. Now, I 
demands! Is it in any sense easier to accept than the old-world ; have found a considerable number of female skeletons buried 
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with Anglo-Saxou insignia, and in shallow, non-oriented graves, 
and belonging therefore, in all probability, to a period which was 
not later than, and may have been overlapped by, the concluding 
part of the cremation century and a half ; and by a comparison of 
these osteological remains with an even more extensive series of 
Romano-British female skeletons, I am ready to convince any one 
that the civilization of Rowena was a far lower one than that of 
Guinevere. ‘The same inspection of the same two series leads one 
to doubt (these are days and these are occasions of doubting) the 
universal applicability of the law that invaders do not take their 
wives with them. Husbands when they go upon expeditions some- 
times leave their wives behind them (see Herodotus, ii. 30), but 
they do not do so always, and least of all Germanic husbands. 
Marius, at the battle of Vercelle, fought with Cimbri, who came, 
be it remarked, from the same part of the world as Hengist and 
Horsa, found that the fight was ‘‘ nou minor cum uxoribus eorum, 
quam cum ipsis” (Florus, iii. 3, 16). Civilis, the Batavian, had 
“matrem suam sororesque, siinul omnium conjuges parvosque 
liberos,” as ‘‘hortamenta victoriz vel pulsis pudorem,” ‘ ut 
virorum cantu, feminarum ululatu, sonaret acies” (Tacitus, 
Hist., iv. 18, Germania 7). And, finally, to clinch an argument 
as is the fashion in the ILouse of Commons with a quotation from 
Virgil, if 
“ Lycoris 
Perque nives alium, perque horrida castra secuta est,” 

if an Italian woman would follow her paramour by land, @ fortiori, 
would a Germanic wife follow her husband by sea. 

If the Anglo-Saxons had been converted by the first instead of 
by the second Augustine, the Litin Liturgy which he would have 
introduced would perhaps have served in England, as it did in 
France, as a rallying-point for the language of the defeated race, 
whence, as from a citadel, it would have from time to time re- 
issued and gradually occupied its lost ground. But the hundred 
and fifty years which, with all deference to the two authorities 
already alluded to, did really intervene between the days of the 
Bishop of Hippo and those of the Augustine whom Ary Scheffer 
has not reproduced for us, gave to Anglo-Saxon as_ spoken, 
though, I believe, not written in England during that 
period, an individuality and strength which prevented it from 
slowly dying out, as did that of Clovis, and, subsequently, that 
of the Normans in France. ‘Their numbers gave it strength, 
their misbelief individuality by isolation. On the Continent, as 
Fleury has told us (Discourses Eccl. History, iii. 8, pp. 138-203 ; 
ing. trans., 1721) at the beginning the barbarians, though Chris- 
tians, were not admitted to be clergymen, and it was not thought 
necessary to change the language of the Church on their account. 
And the power of the Church (think of that, Mr. Hadfield!) was 
in those carly days so great that a grandson of Clovis could say 
‘nulli penitus nisi Episcopi regnant ” (Gibbon, vol. vi., chap. 38, p. 
350, ed. Milman, 1838). Whereas, in England, the highest offices 
in the Christian Church ‘ were, from the first, coveted and ob- 
tained by the Anglo-Saxon nobility ” (Pearson, Hist. of Engl. i., 
p- 133), and in the early times of their conversion they had a 
considerable portion of their liturgy in their vernacular tongue. 

I may end by saying that the importance to the permanence of 
a language, and, by consequence, to the retention of national 
feelings, which the retention of a vernacular liturgy possesses, has 
not been overlooked by our allies the ‘Turks ; who, acting upon 
this insight, more swo, have in Cilicia, and, I dare say, in other 
‘dark places” of their unhappy empire, forced the Greeks to use 
the Turkish language in their Church services.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, August 11, 1869. GirorGeE RoLeston. 

ANOTHER WORD ON PROSELYTISM. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I think you have exposed triumphantly those objections to 
Proselytism which proceed from a dislike of all earnest convictions. 
But there is an objection to it which has a very different source, 
an objection which neither Welsh Calvinists, nor Eng!tish Church- 
men, nor Roman Catholics can disregard. A voice which they 
believe to be divine uttered these words, ‘* Woe unto you! ... for 
ye compass sea and Jand to make one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves.” 
Lo whom was this language addressed? ‘l'o those who worshipped 
the God of Abraham, to those who were seeking to win men from 
the worship of Jupiter. If proselytism was ever desirable and 
lawful—was ever to have a blessing upon it—surely that would 
have been a rightful occasion for it,—that effort to make 
proselytes might have been expected to bring the blessing. Christ 
pronounces a woe upon it, under such circumstances. He says 
that a curse would follow it. 


-relished by Romish 





Was He not then preparing a set of apostles to carry a gospel 
into all nations? To carry a Gospel assuredly, to announce a God 
who cared for all nations, who had sent His Son to redeem all 
nations; therefore expressly not to proselytize to the customs 
and dogmas of one nation. I agree with you that if we have 
good news for Hindoos, Mahometans, Jews, we must proclaim the 
good news; that if there is a light in us, the light must shine 
forth. Butif, instead of proclaiming good news, and leaving God to 
reveal Himself in men’s consciences and hearts as Ile alone can, I 
try to make Hindoos, Mahometans, and Jews think as I think and 
accept my English opinions, I believe I shall be very likely indeed 
to bring down upon them and myself the fearful woe of Him whom I 
accept as my prophet and judge. I hold that His words have not 
passed away, cannot pass away. The converts whom we rob of 
the faith which they have, to whom we merely impart certain 
notions and phrases of ours, are too likely to present even worse 
examples of Christian morality than those which Christendom 
itself supplies. ‘The house, emptied of its ancient treasures, gar- 
nished with a few foreign ornaments, is very desolate and comfort- 
less. ‘The owner may be tempted to invite into it worse spirits 
than those that have been cast out. 

The falsehood and the cruelty which have accompanied and do 
accompany the attempts of Christians to win converts from 
each other, or from heathendom or Judaism, may be all 
traced to the confusion between the hungry desire to 
make other men like ourselves, and the sense of our right 
and duty to testify before idolators and philosophers, ‘ God 
has stirred you all to different ways of secking Him, if haply 
you may find Him. He is not far from any one of you, for 
in Him you live and move and have your being.’ I do not say 
that such language would be less disagreeable to Brahmins and 
Rabbis, or to the Stoics and Epicureans of our day, than that which 
they hear from the different sects that try to draw their disciples 
All analogy justifies us in expecting that they would 
Nor will it, I imagine, in general, be 
priests, Anglican parsons, or Welsh 
preachers of Calvinism. But there would be this differ- 
ence. ‘Those who deliver such a message cannot enforce it by 
the threat of penalties here or hereafter. Being possessed with 
a belief in the old name, dear to Prophets and Apostles, the God 
of Salvation, they dare not confound it with the opposite name. 
They confess a deliverer from all sin and darkness and falsehood. 
They cannot commit acts of sin and darkness or falsehood for the 
sake of making Him known. The proselytizer is ready to kill for the 
sake of his opinious. St. Stephen and St. Paul were ready to die for 
their Gospel. And the faith of Christ, I think, has been planted 
in the nations by the men who were ready to die for it, has been 
perverted, inverted, all but extinguished, by those who have been 
ready to kill for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ENGLIsH CLERGYMAN 


from them. 
dislike it far more. 


A POLISH TERCENTENARY. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—In a prominent column of the advertisement sheet of the 
Daily News of ‘Tuesday last appeared the following :— 

JOLAND. — TERCENTENARY ANNIVERSARY. — To 
commemorate the Union of Poland, Lithuania, and Ruthenia into ene 
Commonwealth, at the Diet of Lublin, 1569, on the principle of the free with the 
free, of equals with the equals, a MEETING will be held at Cleveland Hall, Fitzroy 
Square, TO-MORROW, August 11. All friends of Poland are earnestly requested to 

attend. The Meeting will commence at 8 o'clocktin the evening. 
Now, to be a friend of Poland surely implies the incapacity of 
turning a deaf ear to earnest requests, and even to the unimpres- 
sionable there is a certain sense of gratification in responding to a 
newspaper appeal, which seems almost equivalent to getting a 
printed testimonial as to one’s being possessed of so desirable a 
virtue as benevolence. If, in addition, responding to such an 
appeal implies the sacrifice of an evening in the country and a 
visit to London, when every one of respectability is on the track 
of the Princess of Wales or other game, then surely a 


man may be permitted to write himself down benevo- 
lent, and to classify himself with certain well-meaning 


noblemen and others, whose hearts are commonly supposed 
to be stronger than their heads. Having, then, risen to this 
bait, the writer found himself, very much like a fish out of water, 
at dusk on Wednesday evening in the unknown region of Fitzroy 
Square, the driver of the hansom being as ignorant of the precise 
situation of Cleveland Hall as his fare inside. Ilowever, on mak- 
ing inquiries in the neighbourhood, the whereabouts of the Hall 
were presently discovered ; but two dim oil lamps standing on a 
huge packing-case, which almost blocked up the narrow entrance, 
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were the only indications of any preparation for a political meeting. 
About the entrance were hanging two or three individuals, con- 
versing in a language very foreign to Cleveland Street, but they 
had the air of having met for anything rather than political pur- 
poses. Recalling the superscription on the gates leading to the 
infernal regions, 
“Per me si va fra la perduta gente ; 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate,” 

and casting ‘‘ one longing, lingering glance behind ” at the cheerful 
gas lamps,—forI was leaving even the region of gas behind,—I dived 
into the dark recesses of the place. From the bottom of the passage 
which I descended, opened a large, dismal, unlighted hall, which, 
for all I know, may be full of tender memories to the dancing 
youths and maidens of the purlieus of Fitzroy Square. But the 
hall was quite untenanted, save by a ghost-like maid of all work, 
whose raiment looked white in the dark, but by no means white 
by any kind of light. “The Polish gathering,” she informed me, 
‘¢ was not to be held tisere, the lowest figure for the hire of that 
hall being £3, whereas the friends of Poland could hardly muster 
the £1 asked for the school-room below stairs.” So I was shown 
through a prison-like iron door, down a steep flight of steps, to a 
dismal chamber on the basement floor, whose darkness was made 
visible by seven dim oil lamps, like Johanniswiirmen (glow- worms) 
in a bottle, as was remarked in the course of the evening by one of 
the managers, who was in despair at the turning-off of the gas, on 
which every one seemed to have counted for the success of the 
meeting. 

On looking round on the empty benches, I searched in vain for 
another friend of Poland, and the sad conviction was forced upon 
me that I was the meeting, and would probably be liable for the hire 
of the room and the seven oil lamps, if, indeed, it should ever be my 
good fortune to emerge again into the cheerful light of day. Per- 
sons acquainted with Rome might have been reminded of their 
sensations on entering the Mamertine prisons or the Catacombs, 
and at one time I began seriously to question whether it might not 
be all a dream, and [ the ghost of some early Christian, who cer- 
tainly would have been a friend of Poland in his day. I had now 
lost even the society of the maid-of-all-work, who seemed the only 
link between me and modern times, and had ample leisure to take 
a mental inventory of the furniture of the room. Down its length 
ran three shabby wooden tables, flanked by benches, some so dilapi- 
dated that, when subsequently occupied, the rising of persons at 
one end threatened to occasion the setting of those at the other, as 
at a game of see-saw. 

In one corner, the face of an ancient clock served to tell you 
what time it was not, remaining steadily fixed throughout the 
evening at twenty-three minutes before eleven. Another corner 
was furnished by two washing-basins with plugs in the centre, the 
leaden escape pipes of which were disclosed by the gaps in the 
wooden panels designed to conceal them. 

My survey of the room being completed, I began to get im- 
patient for the arrival of the company, when two English-talking 
girls camein with a foreign-looking youth between them, followed 
by a friend unattached. We were now five, aud presently the three 
individuals I had observed about the entrance came in, followed, 
at a short interval, by a well-dressed young man, whose hat was 
the only polished or cheerful thing in the room. After a further 
interval, groups of individuals, mostly shabbily dressed and 
some in artizan clothing, began to drop in, until nearly forty in 
all were assembled. Amongst them, most conspicuous by his 
white beard, Polish dress and ribbons, was Colonel Oborski, who, 
as unquestionably the feature of the evening, was immediately voted 
into the chair. ‘Then followed speeches and readings in Polish, which 
were so unintelligible to the only other Englishman present that 
he immediately got up and left the room, ‘The resolution of the 
evening was to the following effect :— 

“That the Polish nation feels herself still bound by the union con- 
cluded with Lithuania and Ruthenia; that she considers it was a volun- 
tary agreement between free and equal nations ; that she interprets this 
agreement in the broadest sense of modern democratic ideas, and that 
the Polish nation, being fully alive to the duties implied in this yolun- 
tary contract, does not bind any unwilling person to the provisions of 
the union.” 

Your correspondent did not remain till the late hour at which the 
meeting is reported to have broken up, but stayed long enough 
to convince himself once more of the undying faith of the Poles 
in their own destiny, whether their meetings be fashionably 
attended, or absolutely neglected, like that of Wednesday evening. 
A TRAVELLER. 








METEORS. 

(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your well-compressed paper on Meteors, there is doubt- 
less nothing omitted that rests ‘* on sfronger evidence than the 
notion that the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was brought 
about” by what is now the ‘“ November shower ;” but when the 
writer says he has dismissed hypotheses that ‘ scarcely rest on 
stronger evidence,” implying that a probability scarcely exceeding 
those for the above ‘“ notion” would not be a very high pro- 
bability, compared with the evidences for the average scientific 
matter of the day, his miscalculation is amusing. 

The “notion” (for which I am responsible, in the Builder of 
December 5) is briefly this: that the Cities of the Plain were 
destroyed by a crowded group of the sodio-magnesic meteors 
known to be following ‘Tempel’s telescopic comet of January, 
1866. Now the chances to be considered were those for the 
following six coincidences:—1. That the period deduced from the 
nede-passages of the comet’s only observed visits, the Chinese of 
1366 and ours of 1866, would give a visit in the winter between 
B.C. 1898 and 97, in one of which years the catastrophe is dated, 
consequently in the right biennium out of 164. 

2. ‘That the earth’s passage of the node was then about July 31, 
and the event was in a hot season (when Abraham needed shade 
at noon, and the visitors proposed abiding in the street all night). 
Suppose this applicable in Palestine to half the year; then we 
have the right half-year out of 2. 

5. A fall as vertical as rain (‘‘then the Lord rained”) was 
possible, from this source, in no hour but that of sunrise. ence 
we have the right hour ow of 24. 

4. Dividing each hemisphere (say) into 8 zones of latitude, this 
degree of verticality was possible in none of these but the third 
north. Hence we have the right latitude region out of 16. 

5. Sodium, the chief element in the abnormal deposits now there 
(and in the salt said to have buried Lot's wife) was also the chief 
observed by Browning and Secchi in these meteors; and is not the 
chief in one-thousandth of the matters on earth. But let us sup- 
pose a twentieth of all known matter to display it as prominently 
as the meteors did; then we have the right chief element out of 20. 

6. Magnesium, the second in those salt deposits, was the only 
other ingredient conspicuous to Browning or to Secchi; and 
though it stands higher in the order of known abundance on earth 
than sodium, it would not be thus conspicuous in one known 
solid of ten. Hence we have the right second clement out of 10. 

Now, suppose any event not due to this comet to be recorded. 
The chances against the account presenting those six agreements 
with its elements, and no disagreement, are found by deducting 
1 from 16} x 2 x 24 x 16 x 20 x 10. In short, the discoveries 
of these three years have made it three millions to one that the 
history of Sodom is true, and this the physical cause. 

Now, I do not call that scientific ‘‘ certainty,” but ib will not be 
easy to find in meteoric science a result resting on much stronger 
evidence. Let me suggest the treatment in this way of Leverrier’s 
theory, that the same comet and meteors might have been turned 
into their present orbit by Uranus in A.D. 126. The difference 
of one month in its period will be found to have left this calcula- 
tion ‘‘ nowhere.” —I am, Sir, &c., Ep. Lacy GARBETT. 

THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 

(To THE EpITorR OF THE *“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as one who knows something of the 
question, and takes great interest in it, to say a word on your 
paragraph respecting the proposed introduction of Chinese into the 
Southern United States ? 

In the success of this movement lies, I verily believe, the one 
only hope of relief to our Lancashire cotton trade from the weight 
which has oppressed it ever since the commencement of the 
American Civil War. The negroes now number not two-thirds of 
what they did before that time,—they are, from various causes, 
some well known, but not to be described, dying out, slowly but 
surely there; they wont work to anything like the extent 
as free men they did when in slavery (the women will not 
work in the cotton-fields at all now, as a rule), and it is 
an almost universally accepted fact that the present capacity 
for harvesting is limited to about such a crop as the very reduced 
one grown during the last two years, and, so far as negroes are 
concerned, this will be further reduced every year. 

White labour will never grow a cotton crop in the climate of the 
Southern United States, and, if we are ever again to have an 
adequate supply of that growth (for which no other country has 
yet produced a satisfactory substitute), I believe we must look to 
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the Chinese labourer for it. You say he will require high wages. 
The American cotton-planter can afford to pay them, and scarcely 
any greater benefit conld be bestowed on Lancashire and on the 
multitudes in many directions who are pining for cheap and 
abundant cotton, than to facilitate the immigration of a million of 
these yellow boys, who have proved themselves such capital 
labourers in kindred climates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool, August 9, 1869. Corron Broker. 
VACCINATION. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is so seldom that the Spectator calls names instead of 
giving arguments, that the following words, being part of a sen- 
tence on vaccination, in your last issue, ‘dislike to vaccination 


always latent among the vulgar,” struck me with considerable | 


force. I enclose you a copy of a letter written by Professor 


Newman expressing his dislike to vaccination, and intention to | 
I do not suppose | 
I have been vulgar enough | 
to be fined 20s. and 2s. costs in the Lambeth police-court, rather | 


join the Anti-Compulsory Vaccination League. 
you will class him among the vulgar. 
than suffer my child to run the risks of vaccination, and on the 
part of the ‘‘ vulgar” generally, I beg to ask for arguments and 


facts that the decrease of small-pox is due to vaccination, and that | 
vaccination does not increase the number of deaths from diseases | 
of the chest and lungs, nor spread the nastiest disease on the face | 


of the earth among innocent and healthy children, instead of the 
empty declamation usually supplied in their stead.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. B. 


“Dear Mr. Prrmay,—I have never in my heart or judgment approved 
of Compulsory Vaccination, but have thought that it belongs to medical 
men to judge in chief. But now that I understand (especially from an 
article in the new number of the Westminster Review) that a horrible virus 
is extending itself in the blood of the English people—from causes evi- 
dently rather guessed at than known—it is clearly possible that much 
of the evil is from vaccination. But the principle of vaccination itself, 
as a permanent regulation, is surely untenable. I saw a complaint of 
Florence Nigltingale’s lately, that people take for granted that children 
must have measles and other diseases. Those who think so do not try to 
avoid and remove the causes, but to make the complaint more tolerable. 
This seems to me to put the finger on the weak spot of the doctors —alike 
of the body politic and of the individual body. Instead of saying, ‘ Thero 
ought to be no poverty, no disease ; our public regulations must never be 
allowed to cause it;’ their sole question is—How to palliate it? Doctors 
in private practice are seldom to blame for this, for the patient gener- 
ally comes to them far too late for prevention ; but a doctor who aspires 
to legislate is eminently bound to avoid soothing the consciences of the 
well-to-do by assuming that evils are irremediable. In pressing on the 
Legislature compulsory vaccination, instead of pressing to remove all 
causes of smallpox, they assume that smallpox does not spring out of 
removable causes. But to enact and enforce vaccination with something 
or other, when the legislators cannot enforce that the virus shall be pure 
of its kind, is so indefensible, that it might seem a mere representation 
would lead to repeal, or lead Ministers to suspend the Act during 
inquiry. I must add my name to your Anti-Compulsory Vaccination 
League. I will send some subscription when opportunity offers.—Traly 
yours, F. W. NEwMan. 


“1 Dover Place, Clifton, Bristol, July 7, 1869.” 


THE CHANNEL BRIDGE, 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I must beg that you will correct the statement in reference 
to M. Boutet’s bridge, which appeared in your article of the 31st 
ult. It is Mr. Boyd's bridge not M. Boutet’s, which Captain 
‘Tyler says is estimated to cost £30,000,000. ‘The estimate for M. 
Boutet’s is £8,000,000. Again, Captain Tyler does not say in his 
report that he does not believe in the feasibility of M. Boutet’s 
bridge, but that he has not been able to convince himself of its 
feasibility, which is a very different thing, as his report shows that 
he has not had the means of forming an opinion upon it, which, in 
fact, it is impossible for any one to do without the plans, which 
are not yet published. What he does say is :— 

“Of the various projects, those which have of late made the most 
progress are the Bridge scheme of M. Boutet, and the Tunnel scheme ;” 
and further :— 

“In the case of M. Boutet’s Bridge scheme, an association has been 
formed for making experiments, two small bridges have been built in 
France, and arrangements are made near St. Malo, for a third, a mile in 
length, to be constructed in two spans of half a mile each. The Emperor 
Napoleon visited the works of M. Boutet, on a site which has been 
granted by the French Government, on the 8th inst., and his Majesty 
18 stated to have expressed himself favourably with regard to the 
project. 

“This bridge is intended to cross from Dover to Blanenez, and is 
advocated, in a paper forwarded on the 27th June to the Board of 
Trade, as (1) being loss costly than a tunnel, (2) occupying less time 
In construction, (3) giving no trouble in ventilation, (4) avoiding the 
danger of sudden inundations.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Sreap, Secretary, 


BOOKS. 
on ->- 
FRA PAOLO 


A wire of Sarpi is a desideratum in English literature. Not only 
was his career a distinguished one in an age replete with great 
men and great careers, but the events of his life might be made 
very instructive to the thoughtful student. The era which we 
proudly call Elizabethan and Jacobean had in its illustrious 
{band of poets, painters, philosophers, statesmen, scholars, no 
|man of more extensive learning, of greater political sagacity, of 
cooler courage, or of keener insight into man and nature than the 
Servite monk, Fra Paolo. As a terse and lucid writer he is most 
generally known, and that mainly by one book which drew down 
upon him hatred and obloquy such as the brightest fame can 
| barely compensate. ‘The life of a man like this should be instructive 
and entertaining, but the volume before us is neither one nor the 
other. Itis hard to find fault with a labour of love, which this work 
has evidently been to the amiable writer, But to see a great subject 
inadequately treated causes the critic much vexation of spirit. 
Miss Campbell probably had in view a picture of Sarpi and his 
times, with sketches of his friends and eminent contempo- 
raries. Such a work done by a master hand would be highly 
interesting, if even somewhat long. It was a mistake to 
attempt the scheme in a thin octavo of small type. In 
literary composition, elaboration is not always tediousness, 
nor has all conciseness the brevity of wit. From a dread of 
prolixity Miss Campbell has rushed into the opposite extreme, 
and strung together a mass of brief notes bearing, more or 
less, upon her subject, but with scarcely any connecting link. 
By this method her book is rendered nearly uareadable. ‘The 
work is divided into chapters with great apparent care, for at the 
head of each is given the date of the occurrences narrated and 
the names of the contemporary European sovereigns. Within 
this neat fence, however, the facts lie sprawling about in a manner 
that irritates the reader in the highest degree. Some of the facts, 
as illustrated by documents, are interesting enough to merit better 
treatment. Among the acknowledgments made by the author in 
her introduction we are puzzled to find no mention made of 
Bianchi Giovini’s biography of Sarpi, the latest and best book on 
the subject. It was published at Zurich in 1836, and gave rise to 
an able essay, by Mr. James Martineau, in the Westminster Review 
(April, 1838). 

Little Peter (Perino) Sarpi was of a frail constitution, small 
in stature, infirm in health. Love of learning, rather than 
religious zeal, impelled him, at the childish age of thirteen, to 
enter the order of Servites in Venice. His name ‘x religion was 
Paul, a name that became most conspicuous in a contest with his 
namesake Pope Paul V., as Mr. Adolphus Trollope has well shown 
in his capital book Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar, To a frail 
body and ardent mind the shelter of a convent and the use of its 
intellectual resources could not but be grateful. Nor was the 
recipient of these benefits ungrateful on his part. He defended 
his order when in danger with all his might and influence. The 
learning he acquired at a very early age was exhibited in public 
discussions in his native city and elsewhere. At Mantua, among 
other places, he obeyed a command to dispute publicly on the 
power of the Popes and the Councils and “the new opinions of 
the Innovators.” He was then only sixteen, and two years later 
the Duke of Mantua, the Macenas of the day, appointed Fra 
Paolo to be his theologian. Four years of Court life was enough 
for the grave, thoughtful scholar, who quitted his patron in 1574. 
To judge from the following story, he must have been glad to 
get away from his Mwcenas. ‘I'he extract contains characteristic 
evidence of Miss Campbell’s habit of digressing from her main 
subject. Sarpi, among other investigations, did not fail to look 
into astrology, and found it a ‘“ foolish study, which, if there 
were any truth in it, ought to be studied in preference to all 


else ’’ :— 


“Tle would sometimes [says Miss Campbell]. turn it into ridicule, 
and in this he was cordially seconded by the Duke, whose love of the 
burlesque suggested the following incident. Although deformed in 
person, the Duke inherited the taste of his ancestors for horses, of 
which he had preserved a celebrated breed, on one of which Francis L, 
King of France, was mounted at the battle of Pavia ; and as war-horses 
they were also greatly esteemed by the Emperor Charles V. In the 
castle of Ombria there is an equestrian statue of Francis I. in full 
armour on one of these celebrated horses, as the monarch went out to 
the battle of Pavia. The fortunes of war were adverse; and when the 
King, no longer mounted on his splendid charger, entered the convent 





* The Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi. By Arabella Georgina Campbell. From Original 
MSS, London: Molini and Green. 
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of the Certosa, by the breach made by the cannon into its church, the 
royal prisoner took up the words of the choir which had just been 
chanted, Psalm cxix. 71, and, kneeling before the great altar, ejaculated 
aloud, 

* Lord, it is good for me that I have been afflicted; that I might learn thy statutes.’ 
It happened that a mule of one of this celebrated race of horses was 
about to be foaled, and the Duke requested Fra Paolo to observe the 
heavens during a whole night, especially at the moment of the birth of 
the foal. He did so, and having reduced his observations to writing, 
copies were sent to the most famous astrologers of Europe with this 
notice, ‘ That at such a time there was an illegitimate birth in the house 
of the Duke of Mantua,’ and it long afforded amusement to this prince 
to peruse the various answers which were returned to him; as some 
predicted that what in reality was a foal would be Cardinal, or a military 
commander; would attain to a mitre, or even to a Popedom !” 

After a year spent in Milan, Fra Paolo settled permanently in 
Venice, where he taught philosophy and theology in his convent, 
and added to his stores of learning by eight hours’ study daily. 
Appointed Provincial of his order, he displayed his judicial 
powers in a digest of a new and reformed constitution. As 
Procurator at Rome in 1585, he established intimate relations 
with Pope Sixtus V., Cardinal Castagna, afterwards Urban VIL., 
the great Jesuit Bellarmin, and other distinguished persons. ‘The 
worldly, self-seeking, and intriguing life which he witnessed at the 
Papal Court strengthened him in the conviction he had long 
formed, that the Papacy was a purely political institution, gaining its 
ends by political means, and as regardless of real spiritual influence 
as the most hard-headed lay prince in Christendom. The day 
came when this conviction in the mind of Paul Sarpi served as an 
instrument to strike and damage irretrievably the reviving power 
of the Papal throne. In the great battle of the Interdict fought 
between Venice and Rome, Brother Paul, who was the champion 
of his country, the adviser and instigator of the Council of ‘Ten 
throughout, found himself untrammelled by any thought that he was 
committing asin in opposing his spiritual superiors. He knew they 
were of the earth, earthy, to be fought with carnal weapons, and 
he used the worldly means of logic and knowledge to expose their 
misdeeds and convict them of wrong. Ile did this without 
wavering, without a wince under the notion that he was attacking 
sacred things or laying a violent hand upon the altar of God, 
for he knew he was not. ‘That he could feel this, and act upon 
the feeling without fear and with the applause of his countrymen, 
was an ominous sign for the Church of Rome. The supremacy 
called spiritual, which she hoped to rivet upon the countries which 
had withstood the Reformation and still styled themselves Roman 
Catholic, was doomed when Venice, under Sarpi’s advice, set 
at nought the Interdict of Paul V. The Venetians suffered as 
well as the Pope in the conflict that ensued, but Christendom 
made one step more in advance towards emancipation from priest- 
craft and sacerdotal despotism. 

The sting of Sarpi’s celebrated history of the Council of Trent 
lay in the simple exposure it made of intrigues and shifts and 
political combinations that had nothing whatever to do with 
religion, though her cloak was used to cover all that worldliness, 
corruption, and trickery. It is easy to conceive that a man who 
could divest himself of reverence for the divinity that in the six- 
teenth century still ‘* hedged” the Pope and Cardinals was very 
little under the dominion of the imagination. This characteristic 
of 'ra Paolo marks the difference between him and his contem- 
porary Francis Bacon. Possessed of more knowledge than the 
author of the Jnstauratio Scientiarum, he wanted his power of 
generalization, a power allied to the imagination, and consequently 
the benefits he might have imparted to the world were distributed 
by other men. ‘To Sarpi, who was a great anatomist, Acqua- 
pendente, Harvey’s master, owed the first knowledge of the 
valves in the veins which led to the full development of the theory 
of the circulation of the blood. In optics the same master con- 
fesses to have owed much to Paul. Galileo, whom he helped in the 
construction of the telescope, looked up to him as a friend and 
master. Sir Henry Wotton, who knew him at Venice, bears 
witness to his great knowledge in botany and mincralogy. 

The truth of the words inscribed under his portrait in the 
library of St. Mark will be admitted by those who are well 
acquainted with his life and works, ‘* Vir ad miraculum doctus ;” but 
the opinion of the generality of his admirers is more accurately 
expressed in the words of Sir Henry Wotton, “ Concilii Tridentini 
*eviscerator.” This grave scholar, statesman, and “ disemboweller,” 
whose public life, for the most part, was one of warfare, had a smack 
of humour in him, for when the Pope condemned Sarpi’s works, 
past, present, and /o come, the latter slily said he might make his 
Holiness condemn the apostle Paul as a heretic, by having -the 
thirteenth chapter of the epistle to the Romans printed under the title 
of ‘‘ Rights of the Venetian Republic.” ‘This extraordinary man 





survived many sicknesses, the wounds of assassins, and other trials, 
to die quietly in his cell, just after giving important advice on 
public matters to the Council of State. Among his latest wander- 
ing words were these, which seemed to sum up the thoughts and 
labours of a life of one and seventy years, ‘* What knots and threads 
have I spun in my brain!” 





MR. YATES'S NEW STORY.* 

Tue first half of this story is nearly as good as the Black Sheep— 
by far the best of Mr. Yates’s novels—but the second seems to us 
not only inferior to that, but to its author’s less successful pro- 
ductions. Up to her marriage, Marian Ashurst, the heroine of the 
narrative, aud the only figure in it of any importauce to the critic, 
—though two or three of the subordinate personages, particularly 
a “Red” birdstuffer named Byrne, may interest the reader,—is a 
marked and original character, the result, we should imagine, of 
long and patient analysis; but after it she becomes suddenly an 
ordinary woman, of a hard and insolent type, as disagreeable as 
she iscommon-place. ‘The daughter of a not very successful school - 
master, Marian has displayed from childhood the capacity of .a 
woman of business, a desire for the acquisition of knowledge, a 
spirit of order and of economy, a passion for doing things and doing 
them well which has made her the idol of her father’s heart 
and the real mistress of the establishment. Combined with these 
merits was, however, one bad quality, a kind of avarice not un- 
common among women, and singularly well described by Mr. 
Yates, an avarice which is not avarice pure and simple, but is a 
compound of the desire for power, the desire for luxury, and the 
desire to be doing business, to be engaged in real work, substantial 
affairs, such as produce profit and income, and give one a 
sense of success. ‘This desire is often strong wilh women, 
sometimes, from the repression it encounters from our social 
system, becomes of unnatural strength, as indeed any re- 
pressed intellectual faculty is apt to do. Marian, for instance, 
takes real pleasure in managing business not her own, in 
helping a friend to get through complicated accounts, in taking 
stock for him, seeing where the money lics, studying the ramifica- 
tions of his investments, and aiding him to disentangle confused, 
though profitable, speculations. ‘Thus engage], Marian is by no 
means an unpleasing figure. A little too desirous of wealth, a 
little too savage at its want, those faults might be excused in one 
who felt the capacity to defeat poverty, yet had seen her father 
die from inability to pay 130 guineas for an operation ; who loved 
him and her mother dearly, who never interfered with or courted 
people she did not like, and who had fallen heartily in love with a 
poor man, though in this last case her love is mixed with a feeling 
that Walter Joyce is worthy of it bccause he is sure to get on, 
to win position, and money, and friends, and so raise her. 
That does not, granting the love itself, seem to us cither an un- 
natural or an unworthy thought, for we sce no reason why women, 
because they are women, are to cease to be ambitious, and ambi- 
tion for a lover is hardly selfish, even in one who is to share his 
promotion. Marian and her mother are, however, invited to stay 
with Mr. Cresswell, the rich man of the village, and her tact, 
efficiency, and grace—without being beautiful, she has the grace 
of the efficient—so win on her host that he makes her a proposal. 
Walter Joyce in the interim has not succeeded, is still seeking a 
career, and has only to offer her himself aud £400 a year, which 
he is at last promised as Berlin correspondent of the Comet. 
Marian, still loving him, makes up her mind to accept Mr. Cress- 
well, whom, we should add, she distinctly likes—Mr. Yates seldom 
makes the mistake of piling the agony too high—and writes to 
the lover she has betrayed the following striking letter :— 

“|. . Ihave no excuseto make. J have tricd, and tried hard, to live 
in the position of life in which I have been placed. I have struggled with 
poverty, and tried to face the future—which would have been worse 
than poverty, penury, misery, want perlhaps—with calmness. I have 
failed. I cannot help it, it is my nature to love money and all that 
money brings, to love comforts and luxuries, to shrink from privation. 
Had I gone straight from my father’s deathbed to your house as your 
wife, I might perhaps have battled on; but we came here, and—I 
cannot go back. You will be far happier without me when your first 
shock is over. I should have been an impossible wife for a poor man, 
I know I should—complaining, peevish, irritable; ever repining at my 
poverty, ever onvying the wealth of others. You are better without 
me, Walter, you are indeed! Our ways of life will be very different, 
and we shall never come across cach other in avy probability. If we 
should, I hope we shall meet as friends. I am sure it will not be very 
long before you recognize the wisdom of the course I am now taking, 
and are grateful to me for having taken it. You are full of talent, 
which you will now doubtless turn to good account, and of worthy 
aspirations, which you will find some one to sympathize with, and share 





* Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates, 3 yols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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the upward career which I am sure is before you. I thought I could 
have done as much at one time, but I know now that I could not, and I 
should be only acting basely and wickedly towards you, though you 
will not think it more basely and wickedly than I am now acting with 
you if Ihad gone on pretending that I could, and had burdened you 
for life with a soured and discontented woman. I have no more to 
say. 

The whole of the letter is literally true, and its writer must have 
been, as through the first volume and a half she is, a strong 
resolute woman, of coarse moral fibre, unaffectionate but truthful, 
and, except in business, not hard or oppressive. The instant she is 
married, however, her character changes. Instead of becoming 
softer with success, as such a woman would have done, enjoying 
her wealth and its results, and disposed to tolerant patronage, she 
becomes harsh, insolent, and unladylike, grossly insults an old 
doctor who has been one of her warmest friends, compels her 
husband to turn his two nieces out of the house, tries to bribe 
everybody, Walter Joyce included ; and finally, when her husband 
dies, proposes herself to Joyce, is rejected, and flits about England 
a wealthy, joyless, heart-broken widow. All that later part of her 
career seems to us utterly inconsistent with her character. It is care- 
fully explained all through that genuine avarice, inability to part 
with money without pain, enters into Marian’s composition ; yet she 
twice offers large bribes without a regret for the money, and with 
a coarse directness from which her clear brain would certainly 
have preserved her. She would have indicated the possibility of 
such offers, not made them, would have tolerated and ruled the 
nieces,—who were, by the way, pretty nearly unbearable, though 
Mr. Yates seems to think that for some unexplained reasons he 
was bound to bear them,—and above all, would, as a widow, some- 
how or other have rivetted herself again to the world. She 
was not ardently in love with Joyce when she made the second 
offer, and a wealthy woman of business, full of administrative 
power, clear-headed and truthful to herself, would very soon have 
found occupation for her energies. ‘The moral, of course, is im- 
proved by her failure; but poetical justice is not the lot of 
women like Marian Ashurst, who, moreover, half redeems herself 
by the frank courage of her self-analysis. 

As for Walter Joyce, who seems to be a favourite with his 
author, he strikes us as a vindictive cad, whom even success cannot 
cure of spitefulness. Marian's letter, though it showed her to be 
selfish, ambitious, or what you will, was at least truthful; her 
marriage, if base, was not treacherous; and no man with the 
qualities of head and heart ascribed to Walter Joyce would have 
regarded his desertion as excuse for a spite of years, a spite which 
leads him to contest a seat with Mr. Cresswell, who was entirely 
innocent in the matter, being ignorant of the pre-engagement, 
and to reject Marian’s offer of herself with ungentlemanly con- 
tumely. ‘There is something false or unnatural both in his con- 
duct and Marian’s after their breach, which spoils the effect of 
what would otherwise have been a most careful study of an 
original and interesting phase of female character. Mr. Yates 
deserves credit, weary novel-readers will say the very highest 
credit, for stepping out of the well-worn track of love stories, for 
depicting women under the influence of passions other than love 
and with ends other than marriage, and for some 400 pages we 
can congratulate him on his success. Marian Ashurst is never 
Harriet Routh, that strangely attractive figure whom Balzac 
might have painted, a woman in whom a righteous but dominant 
love had killed conscience, but she is, nevertheless, up to her 
Marriage, one whom the student of character can watch with 
pleasure, if not with admiration, as areal being; but after that 
she is conventional, a mere vulgar woman, with a bad temper and 
no head, a woman into whom the girl could not have declined. 
Had Mr. Yates written the first half and Mrs. ‘Trollope the second, 
we should have had much such a picture, though Mrs. ‘Trollope’s 
Marian would, we suspect, have been a great deal more successful. 
Her efficient people usually managed their lives better than that. 





MR. SIMCOX’S POEMS.* 
Ir seems likely that the present century will do something to 
redress the extraordinary preponderance which Cambridge has 
had over Oxford in the number of poets whom the two 
have numbered among their alumni. It is indeed a curious specu- 
lation to inquire what share a university may have in the making 
of a poet. The connection between the Cambridge of the early 


part of the seventeenth century and the development of Milton's | 


genius is obvious enough, but it would not be easy to discover 
what Wordsworth and Byron owed to the University to which 


they happened to belong; Mr. Tennyson himself and his sodalitium | 





* Poens and Romances, By George Augustus Simcox, London: Strahan and Co. 


might, we are disposed to think, have flourished equally well, had 
circumstances so ordered it, on the banks of the Isis as of the Cam. 
The influence of Oxford on the poets whom she may boast of 
having nurtured within the last fifty years has been more marked. 
Keble gave poetical expression to those movements of thought which 
resulted in the revival of Anglicanism; Mr. Matthew Arnold specially 
represented the phase which succeeded to this, and has been in 
general profoundly influenced not only by the intellectual, but even 
by the physical aspects of the place. Both these poets, widely as they 
differ between themselves, display the genuine direct results of the 
Oxford training; in the newest school, with differences as marked, 
we see, aS a common feature, these results modified almost into 
reaction. ‘The strange ferment of thought which has been 
working so strongly in the University during the last fifteen 
years doubtless had its origin in previously existing conditions, 
but it presents phenomena which contrast very vividly with what 
men still scarcely past their youth remember Oxford to have 
been. ‘The poets of the new order of things, though the classical 
tone of their writings gives them a resemblance to their prede- 
cessors, are yet in some essential respects strangely unlike them to 
be the common offspring of one Alma Mater. We shall sufficiently 
mark what we think of Mr. Simcox when we include him in 
one trio with Mr. Swinburne and Mr. William Morris, though 
we are bound to say that, as far as has been shown by his 
actual performances up to this time, he is separated from the other 
two by a very considerable interval. He has nothing, we need 
not say, to match, but even to be compared with, Mr. Swinburne’s 
powers of expression ; he is almost equally far away from the 
sweetness, lucidity, and exquisitely natural grace of Mr. Morris. 
It is, indeed, with the earlier phase of this latter poet’s works that 
he has most in common. ‘Those who know the volume 7'he Defence 
of Guinevere and other Poems, published in 1858, will recognize 
many resemblances in the Poems and Romances. Here is a piece, 
for instance, which exhibit’s Mr. Simcox’s simpler manner, and 
in which at the same time this resemblance is strongly marked :— 


“In THE JACQUERIE. 
“ Anstice and Amalie, watching late, 
Sate over Sir Raoul’s castle-gate, 
And saw the rabble foam up in hate: 
Raoul would fight and Amalie fly, 
But Anstice sat quietly waiting to die. 
“Raoul was beaten down to his knee, 
They tore from his girdle the silver key 
Of the postern where Amalie meant to flee ; 
He cast to the tower a warning cry, 
Where Anstice sat quietly waiting to dic. 


“ They bound his hands and they bound his feet, 
They left him his shirt for winding-sheet, 
They hung up Sir Raoul against the sky ; 

But Anstice sat quietly waiting to die. 

“ Amalie covered her golden head, 

Hid her face from the noble dead ; 
But, looking out with a tearless eye, 
Anstice sate quietly waiting to die. 


“ Amalie slunk through the gate to flee, 
She stumbled over the caitiff’s knee 
Who had taken Sir Raoul's silver key : 
She swooned to earth, and no help was nigh ; 
But Anstice sate quietly waiting to die. 


“The rabble sat drinking the wine and mead, 
And Amalie served them in beggar's weed ; 
But she cast up a torch to avenge her shame, 
And the roof fell down on their heads in flame, 
And the beams of the tower fell down from high, 
Where Anstice sate quietly waiting to dic. 


“The tower has sunk in the castle moat, 
And the cushat warbles her one clear note 
In the elms that grow into the brooding sky, 
Where Anstice sate long ago waiting to die.” 


The last stanza of this poem gives us an idea of what is the moral, 
if that is not an incongruous term, of Mr. Simcox’s song. He is 
not careless of greatness and goodness and nobleness ; he sees, for 
instance, that Anstice’s brave patience is a noble thing and 
worthy of praise; yet the upshot of all seems to be—What does it 
profit? The bird sings, and the elms are green ; this is all that 
remains where men and women suffered, and were strong ; nature 
mocks at human passion and effort with the smile of its calm, 
unchanging beauty. Meanwhile, in the present men walk under 
the shadow of a destiny which leads them with an irresistible 
power. ‘They fall into pitfalls which no wisdom is wise enough 
to avoid. Enchantments, against which no innocence, even no 
_grace, can protect, overmaster them. ‘Take, for instance, the 
romance of * Amabel ” :— 





“ Amabel was fairy led, 
In the holy month of May, 
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As she went at break of day 
To Saint Mary's Church to pray; 
Stooping low her white-veiled head 
"Neath the dewy hawthorn spray, 
From her hands she dropt her beads 
In the glistening water reeds. 
Looking down, she saw instead, 
Neither holy beads nor book, 
But beyond the purling brook, 
Where a broader river rolled, 
In the morning’s pearly light, 
On his knees a fairy knight, 
Who was clad in green and gold.” 
And the vision of the fairy knight draws her on to her doom, 
draws her from her father’s castle, draws her even from the con- 
vent wherein she would fain hide herself, till it leads her away for 
ever into the mysterious land of Lost Delight. It matters indeed 
but little, as the poet tells us in his ‘“* Prologue,” speaking of ‘* the 
Beloved,” that is, his heroine, who, it seems, is one under many 
naines : — 
‘** You seem to sin, but you are pure; 
You seem to fall, but stand.” 
The strange, weird atmosphere into which “ Amabel” brings us 
reminds us very strongly of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Christabel,” in which, 
indeed it must be supposed to have found its inspiration ; but 
Coleridge, though he was as much at home as any man could be in 
regions of mystery, found * Christabel” too much for him, for 
that we suppose to be the natural explanation of its unfinished 
condition. Mr, Simcox could hardly hope for better success ; in 
fact, his romances are by far the least satisfactory part of his 
volume. ‘They are elaborate riddles, parables, we ought, perhaps, 
rather to say, as we have a dim sense of some moral or spiritual 
meaning in them, but so perplexed and dark as utterly to defy 
any attempt at interpretation. Let any reader take the poem 
called ‘A Philosophy of History,” and see what he can make of 
it. He will hear of some men and women who sailed upon a gea, 
and cast out of their craft :— 
“Two anchors, whereof, wonderful to tell, 


One mounted up to heaven, one sank to hell, 
And one or other held the vessel fast.” 


Here they plant, but nothing prospers but a vine, of which 


“Tho grapes gave a bitter golden wine, 
Whereof whoever drank was parched with pain, 
And sickened with a thirst to drink again ; 
But the vine’s head was hidden up in heaven.” 


Then the first mariners die; and their children “ multiply stand- 
ing on the dead,” and still, 


“The human masonty 

Of other later dead rose high and wide, 

Growing together in a mystery 

About the anchor and the Heavenly vine, 

Drinking at their sad feasts its bitter wine, 

Living and dying by the hungry sea.” 
And so on, with image upon image of which we can make out 
nothing but a dim hint that our life is built upon the work of 
generations that are gone, till we get to the end, which scarcely 
makes the matter clearer :— 


“ But some think God is drawing silently, 
While far beneath the bitter water moans, 
Into the land where shall be no more sea, 
Into the land whose sunshine is His face, 
A holy house fashioned of living stones, 
Where évery one is fair in its own place. 
3ut when I said, ‘Interpret this to me’— 
‘Dost thou not know where God will bury thee ?’ 
And all about me too was bitter sea.” 


And what the reader will probably feel about these romances, Mr. 
Simcox seems to feel about the world and its order, a sense of 
utter perplexity, a feeling that there ought to be a light some- 
where, still crushed with a doubt whether there is, or, if there is, 
where, we shall ever find it. What could be more perplexed than 
this ?— 
“ A few press on to the eternal towers, 
Clear to their eyes, which crown the narrow way, 
And find Christ's cross au easy load, they say, 
To them, for whom His thorny crown hath flowers ; 
Yet such have need of more, who ply their powers 
Below, for one another and to-day, 
And things which grow as fast as they decay, 
Who hive the ripened sweets of earthly hours, 
Both made of God, both used of God, then why 
Aro these His darling children, these accurst ? 
What gain to hope the best and fear the worst ? 
Or are these moody rhymes another lie, 
Hatched by that ancient Dragon, who at first 
Said, to deceive with truth, ‘ Ye shall not dic’? ” 


This tone of feeling is so strongly marked in almost all the poems, 





as to make them, considering the power with which they are 
written, singularly unsatisfying and even depressing. ‘They are, 
however, relieved by occasional passages of considerable beauty. 
Here is a beautiful piece of colour. Amabel goes 
“ Through a rocky mossy dell, 

Where the early fox-gloves grew 

By the path ; the wood was blue 

With the hyacinths below, 

All the hospitable trees 

Shaken by a scented breeze, 

Over frail anemones ; 

Through a field of corn knee-high, 

Green across the pale blue sky.” 
And here is a brook picture :— 

“Where the tawny eddies swopt 

Round grey boulders, till they leapt 

With a broken, fretful shock, 

Over scoops of living rock, 

With a sudden sunlit shiver, 

While the lesser runlets crept 

In the shadow, here and there, 

Over tufts of maidenhair.” 
Mr. Simcox, indeed, has considerable power of description, 
especially of word-painting ; he has a vivid imagination, and a 
far-reaching fancy; of the powers of reflection we do not observe 
an equal development. His versification is melodious and fluent, 
though it seldom or never deserves to be called beautiful. If he 
will remember that his first duty is to make hitmself intelligible, 
and that it is much easier to make a riddle than to answer it, he 
will have done something; if he can clear his own mind suffi- 
ciently to be able to say something definite about the problems 
with which he loves to grapple, he will have done more. If he 
can acquire a more articulate utterance, he will be a real poet. 





LORNA DOONE.* 

Mr. BiackMore is really a public benefactor: he has produced 
a thoroughly good novel, just as all the world has leisure (which 
is the mother of desire) to read it. It might perhaps have been 
rather trying, at the height of the Parliamentary session, with the 
demands of the Academy and the Opera but half fulfilled, to have 
a thousand pages of rather close reading thrust upon us, in which 
at least one page in ten deserves to be read twice; but in August, 
however exciting the grouse-shooting or the Alp-climbing, there 
are still moments when we congratulate ourselves that the well- 
sustained story does not draw too quickly to its close. And this 
book is something more than a novel, at least as we, in these 
degenerate days, have come too often to understand the term. 
This is no sensational story of quasi-unlawful passion, hiding its 
own deformity under the cloak of a sickly sentimentality or very 
bootless self-reproach. Nor is it a psychological inquiry into 
the mental conditions of varying modes of life, or a subtle 
unveiling of that barrenness of faith which clothes itself in 
reverential phrase, but in both which cases, to borrow Mr. 
Kingsley’s somewhat grandiloquent language, Giant Analysis 
pulls to pieces many things Giant Synthesis cannot put 
together again. ‘This story is simply what it purports to be, a 
romance of Exmoor, a tale of life as it was some two hundred 
years ago, in some of the pleasantest and wildest nooks of Somerset 
and Devon,—a tale of the days when stage coaches were but 
beginning to be known in those far-off places, “ stage waggons 
which would travel as much as forty miles on a summer day, while 
the people doubted whether God were pleased with their trying to 
fly so fast away from Ilim.” Doubtless to them He was resting as 
a pillar of cloud or of light over their homesteads, and all travelling 
took them beyond Him. 

We have a carefully accurate picture of the manners and 
customs of the time, drawn by the hero himself, “ John Ridd, of 
the parish of Oare, in the county of Somerset, yeoman and church- 
warden ;” and Mr. Blackmore succeeds most happily in carrying 
us back two hundred years by the sense of leisure, of having time 
to live and do good work in the years allotted him, visible in every 
sentence of John Ridd’s speech. Seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter succeeded each other then as now, but life was less rapid, 
its interests fewer, though they served then, as now, perhaps 
better then than now, to fill life’s space. But “ Girt Jan Lidd,” 
as his neighbours called him, was born in troublous times, 
in a troubled neighbourhood, infested by a nest of highwaymen, 
who, secure in their owa rock-girt valley, made desperate inroads 
on the property of their more honest neighbours. With these 
‘‘Doones” much of the interest of the story lies; like many 








* Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor, By R. D, Blackmore. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 1369, 
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another evil, they had come to be tolerated as an easier matter than 
destroying them, till a special occasion arose for their uprooting. 
We have the head of this gang of robbers, Sir Ensor Doone, 
described as of ancient family, himself the victim of much wrong. 
In a day when estates were lightly forfeit, he found his confis- 
cated, and himself, for some deed of violence, afelon outlaw. ‘The 
seeming friends who had followed him in prosperous days turned 
away, and with a seared heart he chose his revenge, and settling 
with some dozen followersin the West of England, formed for him- 
self and them an almost inaccessible fastness, within which they 
grew and multiplied, and sallied forth, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. When the story begins, John Ridd’s father had just met 
his death in a hand-to-hand struggle with one of them, and we 
have a graphic description of the widow going by herself into the 
robbers’ nest to ask vengeance on the man who killed her husband, 
with the strong misgiving upon her as to her right thus to beard 
the gentry in their own dens :— 

“What right had she, a common farmer's widow, to take it 

amiss that men of birth thought fit to kill her husband? And 
the Doones were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew ; 
and we had enough of good teaching now—let any man say the contrary 
—to feel that we had belonged of right to those above us, Therefore 
my mother was half-ashamed that she could not help complaining. 
But after a little while, as she said, remembrance of her husband came, and 
the way he used to stand by her side and put his strong arm round her, 
and how he liked his bacon fried, and praised her kindly for it,—and so 
the tears were in her eyes, and nothing should gainsay them.” 
And little match does the good woman find herself for the smooth- 
tongued, high-bred villain, who answered her with such courtesy, 
as she stood there ‘‘ sobbing, with her new red handkerchief, and 
looking at the pattern of it.” The whole scene is worthy of an 
artist’s pencil, and we understand at the end of it how it was that 
the name of ‘* Doone” for miles around struck terror into the 
hearts of more than women and children; for deeds were done, 
which our author has carefully copied from old local annals, 
which stand on higher authority than the imagination of a writer 
of romance. As how, on one occasion, when ransacking a rich man’s 
house, one of their number received a wound from which on his 
homeward way he died; his brothers and cousins laid hii softly 
down, and riding back to the hamlet, left neither man nor woman 
to tell the tale, neither house for any to dwell in, ‘ only a child 
with its reason gone.” We think of some of our present short- 
comings as a nation, of some things which will not let themselves 
be forgotten, and so thinking, are apt to question if we have so 
very much on which to pride ourselves, but, surely, we have 
advanced some few paces nearer to the light, since deeds of dark- 
ness like these were done with impunity. 

In this story, in this den of robbers, living in a beautiful valley, 
where all things in nature, save its rugged inaccessibility, seem to 
deny the presence of the evil thing in human shape which had 
come into it, ‘where deep in the quiet valley, away from 
the noise and violence and brawl save that of a rivulet, 
stood the houses any man might have deemed the homes 
of simple mind and innocence, though not one but was the 
home of murder,’—in this den lived the maiden who is the 
heroine of the tale. We are not going to trace her history; the 
author is in love with the creature of his brain, and has drawn 
her with a skill bora of sympathy. Yet, after all, closely as 
her story is inwoven with all its pages, the interest of these 
volumes does not hang upon her. We are, ou the contrary, 
continually reminded of the best of Scott’s novels, as we see the 
life-like sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of which 
we could afford to lose. ‘* John Ridd” himself is not always clear 
as to his dates, beginning in the first volume to tell us his history 
when he is greyhealed and all that has happened to him is food 
for memory and he is given advice by ‘ his eldest grandson,” and 
ending at the close of the third in the prime of life, with his own 
children about him, but somehow these slips in nowise spoil the 
story. ‘There was a week in John Ridd’s history when he tells us 
he could do little more than dream and dream and rove about, 
seeking by perpetual change to find the way back to himself; per- 
haps, in his gladuess at the climax of all, he had again for a 
moment lost it. Anyhow, these pages are full of racy, quiet 
humour, a very keen insight into nature, and a subtle, shrewd 
observation of the ways of men, and of women too, though honest 
‘Jan Ridd” so repeatedly assures us the last are beyond him. 

We get quite accustomed to ‘ Rovers’ Barrow Farm,” where, 
“all above it, is strong, dark mountain, spread with heath aud 
desolate, but near the house the valleys cove and open warmth 
and shelter ; and within the homestead, the good mother, of whom 
John Ridd says at times eloquent things, which we are quite 





being for familiar liking, and very subject, too, to small infirmi- 
ties of anger or of jealousy, as when momentarily impatient of the 
smaller part she would in future fill in her son's life, ** she turned 
away and cried; and the box-iron singed the blanket.” While 
Annie, the sister, ever at hand in John’s early days to help him in 
or out of a scrape as he may demand, and “ always ready to tell 
what there was for dinner without being asked,” develops natu- 
rally into the best woman in the world “for making a weary man 
feel comfortable ;” but perhaps, to our mind, Ruth Iluckaback is 
the most successfully drawn of the female characters, while her 
grandfather, ‘ Uncle Reuben,” the man who “ didn’t know much 
of Providence, except with a small p to it,” has his portrait in 
that one line, but not his adventures, which would nearly suffice 
for a story in themselves; the scene between this man and the 
justiciaries of the King’s peace, when he goes to get redress from 
them for robberies committed by the Doones, is too illustrative of 
the time to be omitted :— 


“Uncle Reuben made his very best scrape and then walked up to the 
table, trying to look as if he did not know himself to be wealthier than 
both the gentlemen put together. Of course he was no stranger to 
them, any more than I was; and, as it proved afterwards, Colonel 
Harding owed him a lump of money, upon very good security. Of him 
Uncle Reuben took no notice, but addressed himself to Da Whichehalse. 
The Baron smiled very gently, so soon as he learned the cause of this 
visit, and then he replied quite reasonably, ‘A warrant against the 
Doones, Master Huckaback? Which of the Doones, so please you; and 
the Christian names, what be they ?’—‘ My lord, I am not their god- 
father ; and most like they never had any. But we all know old Sir 
Ensor’s name, so that may be no obstacle.’—‘ Sir Ensor Doone, and his 
sons—so be it. How many sons, Master Huckaback, and what is the 
name of each one ?’—‘ How can I tell you, my lord, even if I had 
known them all as well as my own shop-boys? Nevertheless, there 
were seven of them, and that should be no obstacle.—‘A warrant 
against Sir Ensor Doone, and seven sons of Sir Ensor Doone, Christian 
names unknown, and doubted if they have any. So far so good, Master 
Huckaback. I have it all down in writing. Sir Ensor himself was there, 
of course, as you have given in evidenca——.”—*‘ No, no, my lord, I never 
said that ; I never said .’—‘ If he can prove that he was not there, you 
may be indicted for perjury. But as for those seven sons of his, of 
course you can swear that they were his sons, and not his nephews, or 
grandchildren, or even no Doones at all.’—‘ My lord, I can swear that 
they were Doones. Moreover, I can pay for any mistake I make. 
Therein need be no obstacle.’—‘ Oh yes, he can pay; he can pay well 
enough,’ said Colonel Harding shortly.—‘I am heartily glad to hear it,’ 
replied the Baron pleasantly, ‘for it proves after all that this robbery 
(if robbery there has been) was not so very ruinous. Sometimes 
people think they are robbed, and then it is very sweet afterwards to 
tind that they have not been so; for it adds to their joy in their pro- 
perty. Now, are you quite convinced, good sir, that these people (if 
there were any) stole, or took, or borrowed anything at all from you?’ 
—‘ My lord, do you think that I was drunk ?’'—‘ Not for a moment, 
Muster Huckaback. Although excuse might be made for you, at this 
time of the year. But how did you know that your visitors were of 
this particular family ?"—‘ Because it could be nobody else. Because, 
in spite of the fog’—'Fog!’ cried Colonel Harding sharply.—‘ Fog !’ 
said the Baron with emphasis. ‘Ah, that explains the whole affair. 
To be sure, now I remember, the weather has been too thick for a man 
to see the head of his own horse. The Dooues (if still there be any 
Doones) could never have come abroad; that is as sure as simony. 
Master Huckaback, for your good sake, I am heartily glad that this 
charge has miscarried. I thoroughly understand it now. The fog 
explains the whole of it.’” 





But amid the relation of the wild adventures of a wild time, and 
of alove which looks as fresh as if bora to-day, though purporting 
to be clothed in the garb of two hundred years ago (we must say, 
however, in Lorna’s presence Johu Ridd is apt to be very much 
in advance of his age in the matter of phraseology, an artistic 
defect which, for the greater smoothness of the narrative, we 
are inclined to forgive), it is in the descriptions of scenery and 
the appreciation of nature generally the chief merit of this book 
lies. Nature in her varied developments of beauty, in wild 
grandeur or sunny simplicity, is John Ridd’s chief love. Not that 
he analyzed his feelings concerning her, but they were a part of 
his being, mingling with more human passion as part of it. Here 
is a notice of the spring :— 

“ But when the weather changed in earnest, and the frost was gone, 
and the south-west wind blew softly, and the lambs were at play with 
tho daisies, it was more than I could do to keep from thought of 
Lorna. For now the fields were spread with growth, and tho waters 
clad with sunshine, and light and shadow, step by step, wandered over 
the furzy cleves. All the sides of the hilly wood were gathered in and 
out with green, silver-grey, or russet points, according to the several man- 
ner of the trees beginning. And if one stood beneath an elm, with any heart 
to look at it, lo! all the ground was strewn with flakes (too small to 
know their meaning), and all the sprays above were rasped and trem- 
bling with a redness. And so I stopped beneath the tree, and carved 
L. D. upon it, and wondered at the buds of thought that seemed to swell 
inside me.” 

Aud even when going with his troubles to Mother Melldram, with 
more faith in her wisdom than her witcheraft, the pain of the 
thought that was on him could not render him insensible to the 


ready to believe. She is, nevertheless, by no means too exalted a| beauty of his road. 
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“But all the middle of this valley was a place to rest in; to sitand 
think that troubles were not, if we would not make them. To know 
the soa, outside the hills, but never to behold it; only by the sound of 
waves to pity sailors labouring. Then to watch the sheltered sun, com- 
ing warmly round the turn, like a guest expected, full of gentle glow and 
gladness, casting shadow far away as a thing to hug itself, and awakening 
life from dow, and hope from every spreading bud. And then to fall 
asleep, and dream that the fern was all asparagus.” 

Yet though loving only the country, and wondering much how 
people who live in towns and cities, ‘‘ where neither lambs nor 
birds are, nor growing corn nor meadow grass,—how these poor 
folk get through their lives without being utterly weary of them, 
and dying from pure indolence, is a thing God only knows, if 
His mercy allows Him to think of it,”—yet for all this, the sight 
of London warms his heart with various ‘‘ emotions, such as a 
cordial man must draw from the heart of humanity. Here there 
are quick ways and manners, and the rapid sense of knowledge 
and the power of understanding ere a word be spoken ; whereas at 
Oare you must say a thing three times very slowly before it gets 
inside the skull of the good man you are addressing, and yet we 
are far more clever here than in any parish for fifteen miles.” 

Mr. Blackmore has succeeded in making ‘Girt Jan Ridd” 
tell a story full of interest, with a slowness, it is true, which some 
readers will resent, but which we think more than compensated 
by the good things he has to say. 





AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’S PRIVATE VIEW OF 
ENGLAND.* 
WE are afraid we cannot take the view of the letters collected in 
the volume before us which the writer and his friends were 
inclined to hold. The bulk of them were the Ambassador's private 
notes to his chief, Mr. Cass, and, as we learn from a foot-note, 
they were all read to the Cabinet, and were ‘listened to with 
great interest.” ‘* Your facts and speculations,” says Mr. Cass, 
‘are just what we want, and what we can get nowhere else. I 
will say to you what I have said elsewhere, that since the days of 
Horace Walpole I have seen no more successful effort of this kind 
than is furnished by your life-like correspondence.” Evidently 
all concerned, both the writer and his correspondents, thought 
they were at the centre of events, and that the Ambassador, 
while enlightening his Government, was making a valuable 
contribution to history. This is certainly not the case. Mr. 
Dallas was an average American gentleman, gossipping from 
London on English and European affairs, but without in- 
formation that was not open to all the world, and often with a 
singularly imperfect appreciation of notorious facts. Every cock- 
and-bull story in those pre-1860 years about Franco-Russian 
alliances, ruptures between France and England, menaces of an 
Anglo-French war, is retailed just as it might have been found in 
the newspapers of the day. eal events, such as the Plombiéres 
interview between Napoleon and Cavour, are noted and commented 
on with as little insight into their meaning as the outside world 
possessed—often with much less insight than was possessed by the 
leading European journals of the time. As to English politics, we 
get nothing more than an echo of the loudest echoes of the day 
about the Indian Mutiny, the prospects of reform, the invasion 
panics, the Volunteer movement, the commercial treaty with 
France, and the other topics, which, mingled with foreign 
affairs, filled up the rather dull years just before 1860. 
Hint there is none of what was going on beneath the political 
surface of the hour—not the slightest mention of conversations 
with political leaders or followers as to the future of parties and 
the great home questions which were rising up. A shrewd foreign 
observer on the England of that time, who would really have con- 
densed the ideas of the day on policy and studied England else- 
where than in some small coterie, would have accomplished a 
valuable work ; but there is nothing of the sort here. Mr. Dallas 
was, in short, an outsider—an American agent in London, who 
was acquainted in the way of business with some English politicians 
and with foreign colleagues, but who from defect of imagination or 
sympathy, so far as these letters show, did not even try to understand 





! 


the world about him or the larger world of England. 'To compare his | 


work with that of old ambassadors who were active intriguers at 


the Courts they represented, or with the letters of Walpole, who | 


was so much ‘in the game” of which he wrote and intimate with 
the principal actors, not to speak of personal qualifications for using 
the position, is to make Mr. Dallas ridiculous. No doubt it will 
be said that he was ‘in the game,” transacting some diplomatic 





* A Series of Letters from London, Written during the Year's 1856, °57, ‘58, 59, and 60. 
By George Mifflin Dallas, then Minister of the United States at the British Court. 
Edited by his daughter Julia. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott and Co. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1869, 


| like the hues of a rainbow, for ever. 


business with this country about Central-American squabbles, the 
great recruiting question, and the dismissal of Sir John Crampton ; 
but seen at this distance, these were superficial enough questions, 
while Mr. Dallas hardly understood what connection they had 
with our internal politics,—the insignificance of any English in- 
terest involved in them, the strength of the wish for peace where 
war could be avoided, and the usefulness of America to the 
Radical party as an object-lesson, though not as the source of 
political ideas. One subject of some historical interest he had to 
do with, the English abandonment of the right of search of 
American vessels iu pursuit of slavers ; but he sees in it little more 
than a triumph of American diplomacy, and not the progress of 
opinion on international questions. Occasionally he catches a 
feature in the character of the English Government, such as 
this :— 

“T do not think it enters into the policy or character of this Govern- 
ment or people ever to resume an international doctrine which they have 
once formally surrendered. They fight to the last for a false position 
which props a bad practice ; but the instant they give it up, they rather 
hurry to deny they ever took it. This is a result of an exorbitant self- 
respect, the rivalry of political factions, and a quickly detective press.” 
But generally his actual business brings him little into contact 
with the real England, only the official persons with whom he had 
to deal and who settled small business as business, and larger 
matters under the influence of motives with which he had nothing 
todo. ‘The book, for all that, has its uses, though not what the 
eulogy of Mr. Cass or the opportunities of an able American 
Ambassador would lead us to expect. 

One of its principal uses is the light which it throws on the 
American idea of ambassadoring to Eugland, and indirectly the 
American idea of England,—at least, if the private letters of Mr. 
Dallas and the recent conversations of Mr. Reverdy Johnson with 
a New York correspondent, of which they remind us, are to be 
taken as fair specimens of the current Yankee notions. We are 
not without warrant, at any rate, in accepting Mr. Dallas, con- 
sidering the encouragement which he evidently had to continue his 
observations, and the naturaloess of his tone to all his corre- 
spondents, which gives the impression of a thorough communion of 
spirit. What strikes an English reader is the anxiety displayed 
about the writer's position and possible treatment. Although the 
ambassador had been going to another planet, be could not have 
been more concerned as to the strange world he was to encounter, 
and his heart is cheered by every instance of ordinary civility to 
which his high position entitled him from our Court and Ministers. 
“IT confess myself,” he says at one place, ‘‘agreeably dis- 
appointed by the hospitality and respect which have invariably 
been shown me.” We could not fancy the ambassador of any 
European country writing thus, though when we think of it, it is 
not unnatural in the diplomatists of a country which is less limited 
in its choice of representatives, and sends men who would not 
always as individuals be sure of an entrée among the class they 
officially mix with, or would at least feel a sense of strangeness and 
novelty in the society. ‘The statement implies a confession of 
difference in the ways of political life which is very instructive. 
It will not be made when America contains a highly cultivated 
political society, concentrating and guiding public opinion, the 
members of which have been accustomed to measure themselves 
with a similar class in other countries. ‘This concern as to per- 
sonal treatment, however, is partly caused by, and blended with, 
a real democratic curiosity about a court and aristocracy,—a 
struggle between the conviction or prejudice that courts and aris- 
tocracies are ‘‘ barbarous,” a fear that one may yet be overawed 
and snubbed by the members of these barbarous institutions, and 
the feminine hope that one may survive contact with them, and 
reflect ever after the glory of the acquaintance. The condemna- 
tion of the thing sought after and prediction of its downfall do not 


deceive. When Mr. Dallas writes to Mr. J. P. H.:— 


“ The ladies upstairs are all well, and not yet tired, as I am heartily, of 
the gaieties of the great London season. I wish you would bring two or 
three of your circle over, and give them a chance while I am here (not 
long, mark that) to see the Court of Queen Victoria, as splendid now as it 
ever has been or ever will be. All this magnificence of ceremonial and 
pretension is fast being undermined, even among the proudest peers, 
by our republican principles accompanied by our wonderful prosperity ; 
and before any one of your children reaches fifty, it will have vanished, 
Let them see it before it fades 
away.” 

—we know very well that the point is in the first two sentences, 
and that the last are only a tribute to democratic principle put in 
as a matter of form. Mr. Dallas either knows that he is rousing 


the envy of Mr. J. P. H.'s “circle,” whose ladies have not 
enjoyed the gaieties of the London season, or he is reminding 
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them in genuine friendship of a most tempting opportunity. ‘The 
unction with which he writes about his presentation to the Queen 
perhaps shows the sentiment better, though it is not quite free 
from the usual running-down formula. The italics are our own :— 


vere e I have just returned from Buckingham Palace, having 
delivered to the Queen my credential. Her Majesty asked about the 
health of the President, about my former visits to this country, and so 
on. She is not handsome, but her expression of face and her manner 
are engaging, and very soon put her visitors at ease. I was also 
presented to Prince Albert, who stood by the Queen on her left. While 
in the Picture Gallery, I made the acquaintence of Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir George Grey, Earl of Harrowby, Count Coloredo (the Austrian 
Minister, recalled to be sent to Rome), Mr. Vernon Smith, of the 
Cabinet, and many others, who, I am happy to tell you, were in nowise 
repelled from the American Minister by his plain suit of black ; but, on 
the contrary, made his time, while waiting her Majesty’s readiness, pass 
very pleasantly. My coat, which I am bold to say was as well made and 
of as good cloth as any in the Palace (except perhaps Prince Albert's), 
came from the shop of a tailor in Philadelphia, Sixth above Arch, of the 
name of Kelly! The truth appears to be that our common sense is 
gradually getting the better of traditional fooleries, in honest reality, 
greatly improving social intercourse. Sir - , ason of tho minister 
we had in the United States, and who seems quite attached to our 
country, confessed, though himself an assistant of Sir Edward Cust, the 
Master of Ceremonies, that these idle points of Court etiquette were 
gradually wearing out.” 





The same liking is shown in his unaffected wonder at the refine- 
ment of the members of the Royal caste who came to England at 
the Princess Royal’s marriage : — 

“The Almanach de Gotha is enjoying its triumph in London. The 
hard names, complicated pedigrees, and endless titles of German 
royalty are exercising the oldest and best of us. The Palace swarms 
with the kindred of the Queen, actual and contemplated, for the wedding 
festivities :—and I must frankly own that those Continental foreigners, 
both male and female, are very conspicuous for refinement of manners, 
delicacy of look, and absence of affectation.” 


Mr. Dallas very soon gets to write familiarly enough of notables of 
every description, and by and by he betrays and confesses a liking 
for the London season. Writing to his sister from the Isle of 
Wight, where he and his have been to get a ‘‘ swallow of sea air,” 
he says :— 

“Sophia and the girls have been enchanted by a short absence from 
the London heat, smoke, and dust, to which they have clung continuously 
for sixteen months; and I sincerely hope it may brace them to bear 
another of those delirious ‘ seasons ’ two of which have gono roaring by.” 
In one of his last letters he is quite outspoken, without any 
reservation :— 

“ This mission is very difforont from that at St. Petersburg. There, 

I could yawn and doze without end; here, not an hour arrives without 
its budget, keeping me for over either in the deeply reflective or the 
excitedly gui vive mood. Which post is the better? I am not yet old 
and cold enough to hesitate in preferring this. I am not disposed to be 
dead before I die. After all, there is a charm in living fast, in being on 
the rack of vigilance, eagerness, hope, and hurrah, which goes at once 
not so much to the heart, as to the immortal spirit within. Of course, I 
am referring to the enjoyments and bustle of the intellect, not to those of 
sense. London has an immense field for these, just below the Court and 
above the Counter ; and in that range vast herds, titled and untitled, the 
philosophers, the littérateurs, the lawyers, the clergy, the editors, the 
politicians, the experimentalists, on matter, mind, and morals, tho 
painters, the sculptors, the musicians, the agriculturists, the florists, the 
photographers, &e., &e., ke. Any man who will anchor himself in this 
tide of incessant and roaring movement, and give himself to each wave 
of the flood as it passes, must, if he don’t run mad, experience the highest 
degree of human enjoyment. All this is the bettor for not being 
exclusively English. Every country and every language contribute to 
the result. And all of it is essentially and absolutely apart from the 
pantomimic finery of royalty, or the grossness of mere money-changing. 
No doubt, the individuals have each and all their repulsive qualities ; 
but as a stirring whole, the thing is marvellous !” 
No wonder he should have dreaded about the same time that his 
Anglomania was getting the better of him, and feel it necessary 
to protest once more against the barbarity of caste. It is not 
difficult to sympathize with him, but equally impossible to avoid 
more than a suspicion that political society is really more advanced 
in old Europe than in America ; that it is more specialized, various, 
and attractive, even by an educated American’s admission ; and 
that it is also more really democratic, in spite of the commingling 
of traditional titles of sociak precedence and the base title of 
wealth with the more solid claims of culture and refinement. In 
that immense field which Mr. Dallas describes,—just below the 
Court and above the counter, perhaps rather a vague descrip- 
tion,—there is, we suspect, more real liberalism, and more of the 
democratic idea of equality, without some of its odd social develop- 
ments, than is to be found in non-European communities. 

We have spent so much time in studying Mr. Dallas’s attitude 
towards Court and aristocracy that we have hardly room for other 
points. But we ought not to pass over his slavery to the American 
Demos, of which he constantly complains. The position of an 


sovereign people, cannot be a very enviable one. Fancy being 
required by a senator, too, to look after his subscription for the 
Times and Iilustrated News, and write a civil note about it. On 
the whole, though the ambassadors of another power we are more 
nearly concerned with are said to be supercilious to their masters 
individually, there is some virtue in a principle which makes a 
broad distinction between an ambassador's duty to the community 
and his duty to individuals. The ambassador is lowered when 
used as the Americans use theirs.’ Another thing to be noticed, is 
the remarkable spirit of hostility to England avowed throughout 
—previous to the American war. Mr. Dallas speaks of the Indian 
mutiny as an “indifferent stranger,” and unfeignedly rejoices in 
all English troubles, the secret source of the feeling being shown 
in an incidental phrase about the “ insolence” of English states- 
men and ruling classes, which may have had more to do with the 
bitterness of recent disputes than is sometimes thought. If there 
is any truth in this view, our relations with America ought not to 
be a difficulty to a new race of politicians, not affected by the old 
traditions. We must add that there is an occasionally happy 
personal sketch, as of Lord Palmerston at Broadlands, where Mr. 
Dallas had the pleasure of outshooting the veteran sportsman. If 
the book had been fuller of such sketches, it might not have been 
so undeserving of Mr. Cass’s praise. There are some passages 
about one of her Majesty’s confinements which a careful editor 
should have omitted ; nor is it good taste, if it is not even libellous, 
to publish a phrase about an eminent ex-diplomatist still living 
being considered * prone to indirection.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ail 
An Historical Exposition of the Book: of Daniel. By W. H. Rale, 
D.D. (Secleys.)—Dr. Rule’s book seems to be the work of considerable 
industry and knowledge. He gives full illustrations of his author from 
various sources, especially from the discoveries of Assyrian remains 
which have been made during the last five and twenty years. His fault 
seems to bo a want of critical power. We are not prepared, for instance, 
to find the Cyropmdia used as an historical authority. But, on the 
whole, woe do not see much reason to differ from him while ho is deal- 
ing with the earlier portion of the prophecy. When he comes to treat 
of the later chapters we feel more doubtful. We are far from agroeing 
with those critics who fix with assurance tho date of a prophotical 
writing after the events which it professes to predict. At the same 
time, we feel very strongly that there is something in those chapters of 
Daniel which are specially predictive not quite in harmony with the true 
note of prophecy. A prophet may sometimes predict because of his 
deep insight into the moral government of the world, but prediction is 
not his business, and it seems to have been the business of the author, 
whoever he may have been, of that wonderful series of foretellings which 
occupies the latter part of the book of Daniel. We remember reading 
some years ago an orthodox writer who defended their authenticity on 
the ground of the wonderful encouragement it must have been to the 
Maccabees to know exactly what was going to happen. That seemed to 
us to put the difficulty with tremendous force, and wo have never heard 
an answer to it. What could bo less like the general order of God's 
dealings with men than this? 
Hunting, Steeple-Chasing, and Racing Scenes. Illustrations by Ben 
Horring, descriptions by J. Howitt. (Peddie.)—Tho frontispiece repre- 
sents Tattersall’s where is centred, the editor tells, the interest of the three 
great sports. But he speaks of it only as a horse-mart, and preserves @ 
praiseworthy silonce as to its use as a betting-shop. Unfortunately, this 
is what the name really means to nino out of ten who are familiar with it. 
Evon in selling horses there is more sharp dealing than in selling any- 
thing elso, and as to betting about them, no one knows the depth of 
that degradation. As to this book, the sketches seem lively enough ; the 
portraits of tho horses may be good, the portraits of the mon are but 
moderate. Tho letterpress we do not profess to understand. But its 
chief fault is that it joins to a really grand sport, like hunting, such a 
folly as steeple-chasing and such an imbecility as horse-racing. 
Chronic Bronchitis. By E, Headlam Greenhow, M.D. (Longmans.) 
—Dr. Greenhow here publishes some clinical lectures which he delivered 
at the Middlesex Hospital. By clinical—literally, bedside—it is to be 
understood that the lectures were delivered on the cases of individual 
patients. This form of medical teaching and writing is now much 
employod by some of the best physicians. In so-far as it tends to keep 
both teacher and student close to the actual facts of disease, and to 
remind them that they have to treat individual men and women, and 
not the Latin or Greek names in a systom of nosology, this method is 
to be commended. ‘he author deals with several of the causes and 
complications of chronic bronchitis, but especially directs attention to 
the relation of the gouty taint to this disease. He says, “ Although it 
has been mentioned in express terms by Sir Honry Holland, and several 
other eminent physicians, it has never, I think, beon so prominently or 
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practice the attention its importance deserves.” Wo must leave the 
value of the book to bo discussed by the medical journals, but wo are 
glad to see some special attention being directed to bronchitis, as it is a 
disease extensively prevalent and largely fatal. 

Mr. E. W. Cole, of Melbourne, has written and published the Real 
Place in History of Jesus and Paul, of which he has given to the public 
one volume, “ complete in itself,” as he tells us. Unfortunately for us, 
this description is scarcely correct. We are left in absolute ignorance 
of what Paul’s “real place in history ” may have been, and as to Jesus, 
we learn this only, {hat the commonly received accounts which we call 
the Gospels are wholly untrustworthy, but that He was probably a 


great exorciser. Does Mr. Cole think what ho is doing? Does he | 


believe himself to be justified in sweeping the mind of Europe clear of 
its hereditary faiths, and leaving it a blank till he is prepared with his 
second volume? For ourselves, wo shall keep our old belief till we get 
something better than this “complete” notion of an exorciser, which, 
after all, is but a very poor sort of thing. But when Mr. Cole is ready 
with something more definite, we shall bo ready to listen to him. At 
the same time, we must own that we have not a thorough confidence in 
his qualifications. He has accumulated a vast amount of information, 
but does not exercise the least approach to a critical faculty in dealing 
with it; and we have conceived a prejudice, possibly an unreasonable 
prejudice, but still strong, against a writer who talks of a dicta. 

Memoir of W. H. Harvey, M.D., F.R.S. (Bell and Daldy.)—No one 
will feel disposed to find any fault with the resolve which has given this 
momoir, intended originally for private friends of the deceased, to the 
public. It may seem, perhaps, over-long for these days of many books, 
yot wo can easily believe that the editor found it difficult and even pain- 
ful to reduco it to its present proportions, and that to many readers it 
will seom too brief. Dr. Harvey, who was for many years connected 
eithor as Botanical Curator or as Professor with the University of Dublin, 
was, indeed, a man of singularly attractive character, the charm of which 
makes itself felt in this volume in a most uncommon way. Tho editor 
puts in nothing of his own beyond what is absolutely needed to connect 
the story together, but lets his subject speak for himself. He could not 
have done better, for Dr. Harvey was one of the few men who can 
describe themselves without a particle of vanity or self-consciousness. 
The letters, which make up nine-tenths of the volume, are beautifully 
simple and fresh, letters which no one can read without loving the 
writer. Ho was enthusiastically devoted to his science, but he had 
many interests beyond it. The religious side of his life, for instance, 
was of nocommon character. Born a Quaker, he attached himsolf in 
after life to the Church of England, and he passed through the chango 
without any narrowing of his sympathies. <A genial, singlo-hearted man, 
with no small share of shrewdness and humour, who saw a great deal of 
the world, for his travels wore very extensive, and who had a gift of 
graphically describing what he saw, he has left behind him, apart from 
whatever scientific work he did, a memorial of himself which the world 
is distinctly the richer for possessing. 

The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris. By W. Robinson. 
(Murray.)—Why did not Mr. Robinson make four books at the least out 
of the vast amount of materials which he has put together in this one? 
He gives us, among othor things, an admirable guido to what are some 
of the pleasantest sights in Paris, but it is lost in the mass of other 
information. He gives us some good suggestions for the improvement 
of London, but they are likely to share the same fate. Directions for 
the formation of sub-tropical gardens ; hints for the plant decoration of 
apartments; copicus discussions on the culture of fruit and vegetables, 
illustrated by observations which have extended not only to the environs 
of Paris, but to many of the provinces of France, are part of the 
abundance of matter which Mr. Robinson supplies to his readers. The 
difficulty is to select. Here aro some very sensible remarks about the 
growing of orange trees, Every one, he says, of ‘the old orange trees in the 
Tuileries, the Luxembourg, &c., “has cost more to rear to a condition 
that is presentable than the education of a surgeon or barrister, and all in 
order to produce a deep round tuft of not very healthy green leaves at 
the end of a black stem, seven feet high or thereabouts.” If you will 
have orange trees, keep them permanently in a conservatory, and you 
will ‘‘ grow them ten times as well and ten times as cheaply as you can 
by this absurd process of carrying in and out, and never withal seeing 
them in good condition.” How good, again, this is about the way in 
which our shrubs are massed together, not scattered as one sees them 
on a hill-side. ‘What calls for this definiteness? I know not, unless 
it be that the mowing machine may have the less trouble in cutting the 
grass around. Jmagine the British Museum or the Louvre arranged 
chiefly for the convenience of the dusters.” Of more general importance 
are the suggestions for the improvement of London in the interest of 
the poorer classes. Whether we can hope to seo the square-gardens 
thrown open, we doubt; it would probably lower the rent of such houses 
as those in Russell Square by 30 or 40 per cent. But it is cer- 
tain that open spaces might be provided elsewhere without great 
difficulty. “No city could be pierced with free, open roads and 
boulevards more cheaply and readily,” ‘Regions like that of Totten- 
ham Court Road, most important and well situated for business 
purposes, are covered by the veriest shauties, which are of comparatively 
little value. In such places houses to accommodate twice the number 


————.. 
| of persons might be built, and lodge them far more comfortably than at 
' present, while the streets might be as wide again, and therefore have 

purer air and more light. Wide tree-planted avenues might load from 

the embankment out towards the pleasingly diversified suburbs, and 

would act as veins of salubrity to the regions they traverse.” This, as 
| the author remarks, involves the adoption of the “flat system” in 

houses; and a vast improvement it would be. How vast the gain of 
| having, say, ten good houses instead of forty trumpery ones, and 
| devoting the economized space to a wider road and public gardens! We 
| can only mention what seem to us the valuable suggestions for the 
| improvement of our system of fruit-culture. There is no real reason, 
| it seems, why, without being rich, we may not get really good pears and 
| peaches. 

Some Aspects of the Reformation. By John Gibson Cazenove, M.A, 
| (Ridgway.)—We have read Mr. Cazsnove’s essay with great pleasure. 
| It was suggested, as the writer tells us, by Dr. Littledale’s notorious 
| lecture on “Innovations.” It treats that writer with a courtesy which 
he cannot be said to have deserved, but which makes the rebuke to his 
intemporate folly tho more effective. It is pretty well known by this 
time that the Reformation was not a return to Primitive Christianity, 
which, perhaps, was scarcely dosirable; that it was still less the 
establishment of an ideally perfect order of things; but to describe it 
as an unmitigated evil, and to say that the men who promoted it were 
unredeemed villains, is sheer frenzy. Mr. Cazenove, who brings to his 
task a learning that fully justifies his dealing with it, shows what needed 
to be done by the Reformation, and what was done. The condition of the 
pre-Reformation Church is reviewed, with the general conclusion that had 
not some change been made Christianity itselfcould hardly have survived. 
To make such a review fairly, to strike the balance between good and 
evil, is a specially difficult task, and Mr. Cazenove acquits himself in it 
very well; nor does ho fail in what is possibly still more difficult, the 
estimate of the results of tho movements, an estimate which has, ina 
great measure, to be made from an observation of the present. We do 
not occupy the same stand-point as Mr. Cazenove, who is a High 
Churchman; we might object to some of his estimates; we differ 
from several of his conclusions; but a more thoroughly just and 
candid view of the subject we have never seen. Such a_ book, 
coming from such a quarter, inspires us with fresh hopes; wo thank 
Mr. Cazenove heartily for it, and recommend it as heartily to our 


readers. 

Scuoot Booxs.—The Analysis of Sentences Applied to Latin. By C. P. 
Mason, B.A. (Walton.)—It will bo at once objected to the systom which 
Mr. Mason wishes to introduce into the teaching of Latin, that it substi- 
tutes scorpions for the whips of the old grammars. Here is what our 
young friend «tat. 10 would havo to master, instead of tho familiar 
“the adjective agrees with its substantive,” or the newer, “ with that 
to which it is in attribution.” “THe Arraipurive ReEvation, when we 
speak of anything, and connect with it the idea of some attribute that it 
possesses, or some circumstance respecting it, assuming the connection, 
but not asserting it, the word or phraso by means of which the attribute 
is indicated is said to stand in the attributive relation to the word which 
denotes the thing spoken of.” Tho difficulty of technical language is 
probably exaggerated, and must to some extent bo encountered 
under any system. In this manual, as in others of the class which 
wo have soen, it seems to be present in really formidable propor- 
tions. But it must bo understood that we speak without having 
submitted it to the test of experience. We may recommend a little 
correction of the text. On one page (22) wo notice cohortis translated 
“logion,” and on the next, portabimur. Early Difficulties in Writing 
Latin, by the Rev. G. Perkins, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is a 
little book, of which the author modestly claims the merit of its size. 
Every teacher of Latin knows that thero are a few things, such as the 
various renderings of the English conjunction “that,” the case of the 
relative, the caso following a copulative verb, &c., which require to be 
hammered in endlessly. Mr. Perkins’ little book (woe would havo given 
the price, if the publishers had condescended to state it) seems likely to 
give some help in the good work. The Elements of Latin Syntax, 
by W. Harris, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), would very likely 
be a useful enough book in the hands of a good teacher, but 
does not seem to possess any familiar morits. Wo are surprised to 
see the author speaking of supinca in tw and tu, and ignoring 
the not uncommon terminations of sum and su. We doubt also 
whether he can make out tho same distinction in the significance of the 
cases following super as exists in tho constructions of sub. Is there 
an idea of motion or of rest in ligna super foco large reponens? Of 
English class-books we must mention first two which have appeared in 
the Clarendon Press Series, under the joint editorship of Mr. W. G. 
Clark and Mr. W. A. Wright, the Merchant of Venice and the Tragedy 
of King Richard 11. To the former of these is prefixed a short sketch of 
the poet's life. Both volumes include a useful account of the sources 
from which the poet drew some of his materials. The notes are terse 
and to the point. Mr. Ernest Adams gives us the Rudiments o/ 
English Grammar and Analysis (Bell and Daldy), in which the system 
used in the study of Greek and Latin is applied to the English language. 
It is intended for an elementary book, both for those whose studies 
are to bo extended to the classical languages and for those 
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who are not to travel beyond their own. We should say that it | three are intended to teach the art of conversation. We have also 
may well be useful. We welcome all attempts to make the study of | received a third edition of M. L. Nottello’s French Language Simplified 
English definite and disciplinary. Mr. J. H. Hawley’s First Book: of | (Simpkin and Marshall). In the samo connection we may mention 
English Grammar (Bean) is a manual of an ordinary kind, which does | Meadow's Italian-Englist and English-Italian Dictionary, corrected by 
not seem specially successful when it varies from establishod usage. | J. Jazdowski (Tegg). To the dictionary is prefixed a brief Italian 
Why is “I conquered” called a “ past-imperfect ” tense? or “I must have | grammar. Among mathematical texts-books we have Conic Sections 
conquered ” a “ present-perfect ?” A Critique and Textual Outline of | Treated Geometrically by a well-known mathematician, Mr. W. H. Besant 
English Grammar, by John Coghlan (Nimmo), is chiefly controversial. | (Deighton and Bell), the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
One of his theses, which we give by way of example, is that “every noun | by William Rossiter (Tegg), a little treatise which wo gladly welcome 
is the representative of some pronoun,” that is, of some pronoun of the | as ono of the first-fruits of the “ Working Men's vy and A Col- 
third person. Another is that all distinctions of mood are to be removed | lection of Elementary Examples in Mathematics, by John Taylor (Bell 
from the English verb, which, as he justly says, will be “a great step in | and Daldy), a book intended for the use of candidates in tho Military 
the road of grammatical simplicity.” Wo have some young friends who | and Civil Service Examinations. 

would wish that Mr. Ooghlan had lived some three thousand years ago, 
































and had had something to say to tho construction of the Greek and Latin PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers— 3 @ 

yverb.——We have also received the Boy’s First Reader and the Girl's peter set eee 8 ‘The Amesionn Woman's Home, er 8¥0.....0006 Gow & on $ 
- . Py rry, ° riggs (J. J.), ne Peacock & OWBSICY, CP SVO  coccscccccevccesees ...(Demrose 

First Reader (Cassell), both manuals of primary education. The Public | Brougham (C. A.), Brief Meditations on the Collects, 13mo .............. (Mozley) 3 6 

" . BE, rpenter, M.A. (Warne), i 1 - | Butler (S.), Hudibras, with Notes by Grey, cr Svo... . Murray & Son) 2 6 

School Speaker and Reader, by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. (Warne), is a book | piter Ay" jy Light in the Heart, imo’. (Rivington) 1 6 

intended to assist in the acquirement of elocution. It consists of some | Calder (F.), Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo ... Longman) 2 6 





. with Supple- 


Davis (J. E.), Manual of the Law of Registration and 
(Butterworth) 15 0 


ment, l2mo 





practical directions and a considerable amount of selections from modern 








poets and prose writers. These selections are divided into various | Day (S. P.), The Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox, royal 1émo_...... (Cassell) 3 6 
Ps ° : »® tncill — ne ”» &, Dick (W.), Occasional Papers on Veterinary Subjects, 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 12 6 

classes, as “readings in poetry, soliloquies,” recitations, ke., and Donaldson (A. B.), Seven Sermons on Practical Subjects ...... (Burnett & Hood) 1 6 
we have nothing to object to them. The “directions” are decidedly | Field's Chromatography, ed by Slater, 8vo (Winsor & Newton) 21 0 
First Book of Common Prayer of Edward VL, and Ordinal of 1549 (Rivington) 6 0 





. s “ ‘ ause.” * Thi 10 is 

obseure. Here is a specimen—“ Of the smaller pause. This pause is | Foster (F.), Who'd be an Author? Cr 8V0 .....c.ccccccsessersesseses 

generally used after several words occurring in one phrase, serving as Gteeotie (K. de), The Magical Eye Gia s, translated, er 8vo 
Sa ear ary : i Gould (8, B.), Curiosities of Olden Times, 12mo... .»» (Hayes) 6 
the nominative to some verb; the objective phrase in an inverted sen- | prarcourt (W.V.), What is Truth ? a Poetical Dialogue, cr 8vo...(Parker & Co.) 2 
tence, that is, sentences the number of which, when inverted as to order, | Hazlitt (W.), Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 12mo ....,.(Bell & Daldy) 1 6 
Holy Song for all Seasons, 16mo. ..(Bell & Daldy) 1 

Kerr (W. W.), Law and Practice as to Receivers in Chancery, 8vo,..(Maxwell) 9 

Leathes (S.), The Witness of St. Paul,—Boyle Lectures, 1869, 8vo...(Rivington) 10 6 
Loomis (E.), Elements of Astronémy for Schools, er 8vo. (Low & Co.) 6 6 


eousees (Snow) 10 6 
.(Newby) 10 6 
























preserve the same sense.” Wo think, too, tuat the pupil who follows 
all the author's instructions is not unlikely to make an exhibition of 








himself; if, for instance, in reading he carries out the following :— | Marriott (W. B.), The Vestments of the Church, 8vo .... (Rivington) 5 0 
: ar , J s . | Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of, by Macfarlane, 12mo... “ «(Routledge 6 

‘ ta anc ° “a | I I 5 + DY . eoercecccscovecoccces ( ee) 

“ REPROACH requires the contrac d brow an 1 the curled lip ’ the VOICE | Neale (J. M.), Sermons for Children, 12mo, ..(Rivington) 6 

is low and the whole body expressive of aversion,” or the next in order; | Nesbitt (E. G.), My Brides: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ...sseseeccesesssseeesenceesacsecsenees (Newby) 10 6 


(Rivington) 
ooseeeee(Oassell) 
....(Longman) 
..(Bell & Daldy) 
..(Parker & Co.) 
..(Macmillan) 
.(Rivington) 
.(Longman) 
songman) 
..(Howell) 


. ats . . ” = : Office of the Most Holy Name, 18m......... 
“Fgar.—The breath must appear quick and short; the voice trembling Palissy (Bernard), Life of ior Hhouny Mating, Sione 
and weak ; the body as if shrinking from danger. When attended with | Parry (E. St. J.), The Greek Accidence, 12mo ....... 
: . r : : : atit (J. L.), T zesser and the Greater Lig Sv 
terror and consternation, one foot is drawn back as if putting itself intoa Philigos > Ts Syrians Obriettans a 
posture for flight.” Of French class-books, which are multiplied to a most | Potts (A. W.), Hints towards Latin Prose Composition, 12mo . 
; t. 1 2 Fr h t t FA spute havi Randolph (Bp.), Course of Lectures on Theology, vol 1, 8vo 
embarrassing extent, nearly every French teacher of any repute having | Rocont Discussions on the Abolition of Patents, Svo_.... 


his own manual, we have three before us, the French Mastery Manual, | Rowell (R), Coal, Freight, and Commission Tables, vo . 
Smith (J.), The Geometry of the Circle, 8VO ..........s0eeeeeeeee 
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by Alfred Coignon (Simpkin and Marshall) ; Idioms, French-English and | 51. Clement of Rome's Two Epistles to the Corinthians, 8yo.........Qlacmillan) 8 6 
ish-French, by Prosper Belin (Longmans); and French for Young | Too much Alone, by Author of George Geith, CF BVO sess (Arnold) 2 0° 
Engli dig 4 I (Lang } J — | Winton (J. J.), Modern Workshop Practice as applied to Engines ...(Strahan) 0 


Children, by Dr. J. T. Loth (Seton and Mackenzie, Edinburgh). AH | Worboise (E. J.), Overdale; or, the Story of a Pervert, er 8yo ...(Clarke & Co.) 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 




















TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., QC. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. WILLIAMS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Justice, C.P. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 
Existing assurances ........++se+000+. £4,117,000 | Annual income ...... .....sseee002e0e8 £200,000 | Sharo capital fully subscribed .. ... £1,000,000 
Reversionary bonus thereon ......... 539,000 | Invested fumds..........cecseseeeeeeeeeee 1,540,000 | Claims and bonus paid ............... 1,650,000 





_ WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 103 per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of tho total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 
between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 
_ The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. EK. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


IELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” \ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS | E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
irebly —, Re Sager +g ~tne Hag Pape rey Ape —HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 2. a or ry LASENBY 
D piined white, solic arailine, ablets, S¢ In lieu of and more durable tha ainting d in- @nd SON, sole proprietors of the celebrate ceipts, 
pF ane cr ape ee & grateful softness | ing. Plastored walla, coflings, yee e ola eaten and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
uppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- | covered with any real wood selected. Special designs | ™ents so long and favourably distinguished by their 








ence on the skin peculiar to itself. ; J nett . in name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. | Say A, SE eotneten Hine, the inferior peepasations which are re > and labelled 
Wholesale—J. C. andJ. FIELD,36 UPPER MARSH, | Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London, in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 

| 


LAMBETH, S. ——_ —— the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
IELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM”) [{ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES | & Ecards stroet, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made ont SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes | eee ae, eee 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White 1 Bre constantly on view for selection and immediate - sae 
Windsor, meee Ty Bg poe Pa gen de ra delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- vies and St IN, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely | Street, my eee tency 34 and 35 Charles | ¢jcularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. | street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
See the name on each, RFR OTS — eee used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
wx tolesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER | DEX TISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKELL, 
SH, LAMBETH, S. Dental Surgeon, and author of the following | - _ PEVIPEVER ° 
ree rorks. > consults? is esidence, OSS of APPETITE speedil re- 
be HAVE N -ETITE.”—TI works, may be consulte* at his only residence, 8 } y p 
{£ NO APPETITE.”—Then | Grosvenor strect (a ew doors from Bond street), His vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 
a use WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest treatises, “Modern Dentistry,’ “ Pure Dentistry,” | “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 
tonic bitter in the world, Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- | “ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” | ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 











fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. | confectioners, &., at 308 per dozen —WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, | Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, | WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, London, E.C. post free for seven stamps. 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” froe on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 Ils 4d. 
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MAPPIN A 


NDB WEBB’S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


Best steel secured to Ivory Handles, 


Cheese 


TABLE KNIVES. | 4 


Carvers. 


. King's, Thread, 
SPOONS and Forks. | Fiddle Be Beac 














Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz|17s|13s| 6s 0d 





» ivory, square, full size oa | 20s 15s| 7s 0d 
» better, round “ ” |}258/18s| 9s 0d 
» round handles, strong Pas | 30s 22s' Ils 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6, 


LUNCHEON or*BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s. 

BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 208, 25s, 30s. 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s. 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
Old Silver Purchased, or Exchanged for New Goods. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street, Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 











Patterns. 
Tea Spoons .......0006 per doz.|/10s;13s/16s} 248 | 50s 
Dessert . ie 21s/27s/3 | 543 
Table... . 2 |ozsi36si4ss| 54s | 703 
Dessert F + »  }21s/27s/38s| 40s | 543 


peers »  |278/36s\48s] 548 | 70s 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 
CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 483, 603, 80s. 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 
Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 5s, 





71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Flect street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 64, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or $s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 

4 RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM §8, 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 

Black Register Stoves, 8s to £9 5s. 

Bright ditto, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £33 
ti) 





8. 

Bronzed Fenders, 3s 9d to £5 12s, 

Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18. 

Chimney-Pieces, from £1 8s to £100. 

Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 10s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 [llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
DisH COvERs, 
HotT-WaATER DIsHgs, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IroN and Brass Bgp- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIBOES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGEs, BEDDING and Bep-HANG- 
LAMPs, INGS, 
GASELIERS, Brp-ROOM CABINET FuR- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 
Urns and KetTTiss, TURNERY GOODs, 
TABLE CUTLERY, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CLOCKS, &c., &¢., &¢. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


CANDELABRA, 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
Vv LD’ 


M ORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





ok TOURISTS and for AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL'S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angola Suits 0. do, ° 350 

NICOLL'S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
Tears SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


gg terry be SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


‘peas SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—T am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’'s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56lb., 8s. 














INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


aetna 
QUITABLE LIFE OFFIcEg 

ESTABLISHED 1762. , 

| Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
| ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


Pattern, (iy § Beaded | C OLONIAL INVESTMENTS 





The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri. 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Oiq 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


So of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fine DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LirE DePpARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 














and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


} eiaeemeaaaen LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF¥FICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Maurit‘us, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—Each quarter of the year tests the 
constitution and discovers its weakest link. By the 
valuable temperatures of the present season the huain 
system is severely tried. Chest complaints, disurd red 





frequent. 


INE Ty ’ TS igesti nd biliousness 2 ene y re or less 
DSSEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. | frftoone’ ‘To wine will tave bots pala ad hasty 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have | the early use of these infallible remedies, Holloway's 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | Ointment well rubbed upon the skin nearest the seat 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- | of disease exerts most wonderfully purifying powers, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | never fails in expelling all noxious matters and re- 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted moving all temporary obstructions, thus restoring 


healthy action to the organ. While the Ointment 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | gently re-arranges disordered action, Holloway’s Pills 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | should be taken to remove al! contaminations from the 











Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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EWSPAPER.—A Proprietor desirous 

of partially retiring from business wishes to 

t with one or two Gentlemen of active business 

d respectability, desirous of joining such a 

newspaper is of high respectability and 

Jong standing; with a large circulation, and profitable, 

The principles Liberal. There is every requisite in 

machinery and type, &c., with steam-power, with good 
and commodious premises. 

Any gentlemen wishing to join who can give good 
references will be replied to on naming them, if they 
address a letter giving any necessary explanation to 

* care of Mr. G. STREET, 30 Cornhill, London. 


+0.N,,’ 

OHN ARTHUR and CO, 
WINE MERCHANTS and BANKERS, 
PARIS and BORDEAUX. 

(Established 40 Years.) 


mee’ 
pabits an - 
concern. The 





LONDON AGENCY :—76 WATERLOO RoAp. 





Messrs. JouN ARTHUR and Co., having appointed the 
undersigned Head Agent for the sale of their Wines in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are now prepared to 
execute orders for the same in any part of the United 
Kingdom on the like favourable terms as at their 
houses in Paris and Bordeaux. 

Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR and Co.'s Wines, while mode- 
rate in price, are of a superior quality to those usually 
forwarded to the English market. They have long 
been held in high repute in most of the leading towns 
both on the Continent and in America, and only re- 
quire to be known in this country to obtain an equally 
wide-spread acceptance here. From their thoroughly 
pure and wholesome quality, they can be strongly re- 
commended for invalids, while from their moderation 
in price they are equally suitable for ordinary family 


use. 

Messrs. JouN ARTHUR and Co. are in a position to 
offer peculiar advantages to wine-buyers: They are in 
direct communication with the more eminent growers. 
Their Wines, all of the best vintages, are selected by 
themselves on the spot, and under the most favourable 
circumstances both as to quality and terms. Samples 
of any of their Wines may be had at their Agency in 
London, and after approval will be sent direct from 
their cellars at Bordeaux, either in bottle or in cask. 

Orders for the above may be addressed to the under- 
signed, at the office of Messrs. JouN ARTHUR and Co., 
76 Waterloo road, Waterloo Bridge, London, S., where 


price lists may be obtained. 
JOHN DALGLEISH. 


“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 

Location ; beautiful Scenery: 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HERRLES.—T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London. W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich) 24s 
» 3%—Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich)...... 36s 
» 5—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 453 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.-- 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast: or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 143 per 

J dozen or 83 per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity, H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
























LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
perhalfhhd; or £10 per hhd; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
bed pcidncacwnete 


ni A ANDALUZA”— 

J Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-flve different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Assucia- 
Ea address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchureh street, 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
Tespectively, sent on receipt of remittance 
fn SNS de dy 


M ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
hes ENNINGand CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
— just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
lgars Jn excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, 

ce 378 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s. Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


SS Seema : 
© ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
2 PREPARED SOUPS, 
“ In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
— Turtle, Ox Tail, Julienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
Y, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

‘ arehousemen ; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

u ROSSE and BLACK WELL, Purveyors to her 
‘a)esty, Soho square, London. 














DAY, AUGUST the 17th. 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 


i 
WEDNESDAY, September 15, 


upon every jar. 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN SCHOOL and COLLEGE. 
HE Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, Pembroke 


College, late Vice-Principal of St. Edmund's Hall, 


receives THREE PUPILS for Oxford Matriculation.— 
Address, Pembroke College, Oxford. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 


Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
He has a few Vacancies. 





M ALVERN COLLEGE. — 


The THIRD Term will commence on 


TALVERN COLLEGE. 


MASTER— 


HEAD 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 


Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


information on application to HENRY 


Fall 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D.. 


ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 
rMHE 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 


The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 


commencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies. 


Prospectuses and every information may be had on 


application to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 


YULWICH COLLEGE INDER- 
MASTERSHIP.—SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 
The Governors wish it to be understood that, in 


electing to the vacaut Under-Mastership of the Upper 
School, they will not have regard solely to Classical 
attainments, but that they will have regard also tu the 


fitness of duly qualified Candidates for taking part in 


the Modern studies of the School. 


The emoluments of the Under-Muster consists of a 


fixed stipend of £250 per annum; Capitation Fees, 


which will amount to a further sum of £712 10s per 
annum, upon the increase of the School to 350 Boys; 


and a Residence free of rent, rates, and taxes. 


None but Candidates of first-rate pretensions, or such 
as have taken First-Class Honours at one of the Univer- 
sities, need apply. 

Copies of the original advertisement, and particulars 
of the duties and emoluments of the office, can be had 
on application by letter to the Clerk, to whom all 
Testimonials must be forwarded on or before the Ist 
of October. By order, 

RICHARD J, DENNEN, Clerk to the Governors, 
Dulwich College, London, S.E., August 9, 1869. 
S' BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle 
men who are preparing for the Marticulation Examina- 
tion at the London University—from October to 
January, and from March to June. Provision will be 
made for teaching all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

(1) Classies, French, English, Modern Geography, and 
English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

(2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy —P. J. 
Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 

Fee for the Course of Three Mouths ......... 10 guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) . - 5 guineas. 

Fee for (3) ..... ee 2 guineas. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 
Scientific Examination will be held from January to 
July, and will include all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S. 

Jotany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. 

Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Church, 

M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 

the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at 

Christehurch, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. 

M.D. Cantab. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital ..... eresvence . 6 guineas, 

Fee to others ....... cescese erence . 10 guineas, 

Fee for any single subject . 43 guineas, 

Further information may be obtained on application 








Cantab., F.LS., 


Hensley, 





personally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


1) OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 


twelve to five and seven toten. Toe “ Great 





Lightning Inductorium ™ in Professor Pepper's Lecture, 


Mazsical entertainment by George Buckland, Admis- 


sion, Is. 





IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 


GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXIILBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. 
and a boon.”—Medical Press and Circular. 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs Is if made from 
fresh meat. 

for soups, &c, 


“A success 
One pint of 


Cheapest and finest-flavoured “ stuck” 


CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
Sold by all [talian Warehousemen, 


This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 


Prussian, Russian, and other Governments, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


The Minister's Wife, By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A powerful and vigorously-written story. The 
characters are drawn with rare skill. With the exce’ 
tion of George Eliot, there is no female novelist of the 
day comparable to Mrs. Oliphant."—Daily News, 


: ’ . 
The Vicar’s Courtship. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“ This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of 
country life and scepery form an admirable frame- 
work. The characters of Amy Robinson and Julia 
Beauflower have the charm and energy of life."— 
Atheneum. 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, 
and well told. Ursula is an attractive heroine, admir- 
ably depicted. All the characters are life-like." 
Athenxun., 

Hurst and BLAckerrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


LORNA DOONE, a Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMOOR, 3 vols. post Svo. [Vow ready. 

“Narrated with great | which are as simply and 
power.” —Athenwum. nobly written as if they 

“In our judgment, no-]| were the work of Homer. 
body since the days of | The book is emphatically 
Defoe has been so success- | a good book—the result of 
ful as the author of * Lorna | a rare combination of keen 
DOone.’,,...0.00008 There are | insight and loving labour.” 
chapters in ‘Lorna Doone’ | —/’ress, 

London: SAMPson Low, Son, and Marston, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 

GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
With Map, post Svo, 6s 6d. 

\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
4 TRAVELLERS in GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, and WORCESTERSHIRE: in- 
cluding Cirencester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Stroud, 
Tewkesbury, Hereford, Ledbury, Bromyard, Leomins- 
ter, Ross, Worcester, Malvern, Stourbridge, Kidder- 
minster, Dudley, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, Evesham, 
&e., &e. 


HANDBOOK “to GLOUCESTER 
LX CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations, Post 
Svo, 26 6d. 


3. 
HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
P CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. Post 
Svo, 23 6d. 


4. 
HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 7 Illustrations. Post 
Svo, 28 6d. 


5. 
TNHE THREE CHOTRS: 
the CATHEDRALS of GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, and WORCESTER. Complete in One Volume. 
With 38 Illustrations. Post Svo, 8s 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


The BRITISH ASSOCIATION at EXETER. 

With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 
M CERAM HANDBOOK for 
F TRAVELLERS in DEVON and CORNWALL, 
including Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Daw- 
lish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, 
Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land's 
End, &c. 


2. 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
iV TRAVELLERS in WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOM#BRSET—including Salisbury, Chippenham, Wey- 
mouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. 
With Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 10s. 


3. 
\ URRAY'S HANDBOOK to the 
4 








CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exe- 
ter, Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, and Chichester. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


New Edition, royal 18mo, cloth, 33 6d. 





I LUNT’S (I. J.) SKETCH of the 
REFORMATION in ENGLAND. Illustrated 
with full-page Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, corrected to 1869, 8vo, cloth, 128 6d; 
half russia, 17s. 
ROOKES'S (R.) GENERAL GAZET- 
TEER: a Geographical Dictionary, containing 
descriptions of every Country in the known World, the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Villages, &c. Re-edited by J. A. 
SMITH. 
London: WILLIAM T8GG, Pancras lane, Queen street, 
Cheapside. 














SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze aud Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham,—Established 1807 
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W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 


Clot, 5s. 


OF ENGLAND. 


By W. CG BENNETT. 


~ nc, 
| Now ready, price 63; by post, 6s 4d, 
URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMRs. 


A New Work. By the Rev. S. Bartne-Gouzp 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BALLAD HISTORY jcc ier then grein RUS ore. 


} 


book is a small museum in which I have preserved 
some of the quaintest relics which have attracted my 
notice during my labours.”"—Preface, 

London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall place, Eaton square; ang 





SIMPKIN. 
From THE “ ATHEN-EUM.” meee 
“These Ballads are spirited and stirring—such are ‘The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Sees © “ s 
Moor,’ and ‘Corporal John’ (the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a specially good EW ELS, PLATE, W ATCHES, and 


ballad, ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of 


Wellington,’ ‘ Iukerman,’ and * Balaklava,’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 


will leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


@ other valuables for SALE by AUCTION EVERY 
TUESDAY, Wednesday, and Thursday, at DEBEN.- 


book of ballads interesting 


Mart, King street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
Established 1813. Large or small consignments can be 


to all who have British blood ia their veins, Mr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome, Mr. Bennett's Ballads | HAM, STORR, and SONS’ Great Metropolitan Auction 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster row. 


included in these sales. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At ali Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, PeTHzeics. in 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous [liustratious, (Just ready. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7a 64. [Vow ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 


McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdaie Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” Xe. 
3 vols. 

The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 
“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 5 vols. 

UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russeit 
Gray, Author of “ John Haller's Niece.” * Never—for Ever,” Se. In 3 vols 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 

of DESART. In 2 vols, 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By 
J. M. Capzs, Author of * The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuarrus E. 


STIRLING. In 2 vols, 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. In 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢ 3 vols. [Just ready. 


ns ” 

TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
MAURICE DERING. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. SANS MERCI, 
Phe ROCK AHEAD. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. BLACK SHEEP. 
MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR. 
‘The DOWER HOUSE. | SWoRD and GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 1s, 
MR. GRANT DUFF’S SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


EDMONSTON and DoveLas, Edinburgh. HAmtLTon, ADAMS, and Co., London. 








Mr. CALDER'S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 
Just published, in 18mo, price 23 6d, cloth. 
goa for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. F. Carper, M.A., 
yi Head Master of the Grammur School, Chesterfield, Abridged from the 
Author's “ Familiar Explanation of Arithmetic.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








ADAPTED to the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth, and Key, price 2s 6d. 
- OWARD’S* LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. New 
3 Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer by H. 
rior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
ABOLITION of PATENTS for INVENTIONS. 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 350, price 5s, cloth. 
] ISCUSSIONS in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, on the ABOLITION of PATENTS; Speeches and 
Papers by Count BisMARCK, M. CHEVALIER, R. A. Macrig, M.P., Sir ROUNDELL 
PALMER, M.P., Lord STANLEY, M.P., &c.; with Suggestions as to International 
Arrangements regarding Inventions and Copyright. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The Rey. E, ST. JOHN PARRY'S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 23 6d, cloth. 

TPUHE GREEK ACCIDENCE;; being the First Part of a New 

’ Elementary Greek Grammar, intended as a Companion to the Public School 
Latin Primer. By Epwanrp Sv. JOHN Parry, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Author 
of Reges et Heroes,” * Origines Romane,” and Ciceronis Epistolaram Delectus,” 
Editor of * Terence " in the * Bibliotheca Classica.” 

London: LONG@MANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


















Just published, in feap. Svo, price 6d, 


gyre ant By the Author of “ Vital Law.” To John 
Henry Newman, who has accepied and illustrated the Divine right of 
Authority, and to Thomas Carlyle, who has asserted and demonstrated the human 
uses of Despotism,—these pages are dedicated by one whose cause is not yet 
searched out. 
London: LONGMANS. GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

SYDNEY HOUSES of PARLIAMENT.—The BUILDER of 
w , THIS WEEK, 5d by post, contains:—Fine View and Plan of Houses of 
Parliament and Government Offices, Sydney bour-saving Machinery—Decora- 
ition of Theatres—The Amsterdam Exhibition, and other papers,—l1 York street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 














NEW NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING, AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


HIRELL. By Joun Saunpers, Author of “ Abel 
Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 
“A story at once both poetic and powerful.”—Spectator. 
“ Hirell, apart from its dramatic power and idyllic grace, abounds with lifelike 
portraitures.”—J//ustrated London News, 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author of 
* Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 

CUT ADRIFT. By Atsaxy Fonsianque, Author of 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 

“ The plot of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at each turn, and 

our interest in it is never allowed to fail.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 

WISE asaSERPENT. By J. A. St. Jonn Bryrue, 
3 vols. 


- “Suficiently exciting, but does not degenerate into anything morbid or sensa- 





tional, Itis a ‘soul's tragedy,’ and will repay perusal,”"—Athenaum, 
ROPES of SAND. By the Author of “A Screw 


3 vols. 
sis patent. It will float on the tongues of the multitudes at our 
libraries, a name which for other merits a select few had 
ssical sanctum.”—Sa/urday Review. 
ATY IQnoy oyaNT , . c ¢ on 
MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret’s 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 

“ This is a light, bright, readable novel, cleverly handled.”"—Athenwum. 


VERONIQUE. By Mrs. Ross Cuurcu (Miss Florence 


Murryat). [Shortly. 


Loose.” 


















Os 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street, 





CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 70 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosowood, 90 Guinoas; Walaut, 
100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas, 
Waluut, 130 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guiueas; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 

London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublia: 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 





London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Granda, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe ), 207 and 2u9 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 


D* OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOCNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 


| age — Second-hand, the largest selection in 





1, 

Dr. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. With about 300 
Wood Engravings. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 103 6d; half-bound in 
morocco, 13s. 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass.”—Spectator, 
» 

Dr. OGILVIE'S SMALLER DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. Contains Bible and Shakesperian words not now used, Latin, French, 
and Italian phrases, &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 53 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly and 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
precise.” Atheneum. 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





CE PITCHERS (the American Double-Wall), for Iced 
Water, Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with ice. 
The best trebly-plated, greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in 
America by the Meriden Company, whose Sole Agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 149 Strand. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The Wenham Lake 
Ice Company's celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with water-tanks and filters, and 
combining every real improvement without unnecessary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham Lake 
Ice delivered in town for less than 1d per Ib.; or packages of 23 6d, 5, 9s, and 
upwards, forwarded into the country by “ goods’ train" without perceptible waste. 
Illustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London. 


CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice-Pudding Moulds, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freesing 
Powders, and everything connected with fre of the best, cheapest, most 
modern, and reliable character.——Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
SERIES OF STUDENT'S MANUALS. 


«This series of ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS" possesses several 
distinctive features which render them singularly 
valuable as educational wi wks. While there is an utter 
absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
page, Which cannot fail to excite thought in those who 
study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of 
directing attention to THESE ADMIRABLE SCHOOL- 
BOOKS." —The Museum. 

“Mr, Mcrray’s excellent series.“—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, 
books in existence.” — 


“The cheapest educational 


EXAMINER. 


The following are Now Ready :— 
The STUDENT’S HUME; a History 


of England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion of 1638. By Davip Hume. Incorporating the 
corrections and researches of recent historians, 
and continue dow. to the year 1868. With 80 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* QUESTIONS o2 the “STUDENT'S 
12mo, 2s. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Se 1852. With 6) 
Woodcats, Post sv 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conqiwst. By Wa. Sirn, LL.D, With 109 Wood 

Post 8vo, 73 6d, 


ou the “STUDENT'S GREECE.” 


HUME.” 


From the 
‘ond Empire, 


», 7s 6d. 





cuts. 
*,* QUESTIONS 
12mo, 2s. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dein LippELL. With 100 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an 
Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Epwanp Gipson. With 
100 Woodeuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of 
the Jews from Captivity. With 50 Maps and 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the 
connection of the Old and New Testiment. With 
40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. 
Bevan, M.A. With 20) Maps and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. With 
150 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. MARsH. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, By T. B. SHAw, M.A. 


Post 8vo0, 73 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; selected from the 
chief Writers. By T. B. SHAW, MLA. Post 8vo, 
73 6d. 


TheSTUDEN I’'SGREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor Curtivs and Dr. WM. SmirH. Post 
8yo, 6s. 


The STUDENT’SLATIN GRAMMAR. 
~ § Wa. Saitu, LL.D., and THeopuitus D. HALL, 
M.A. Pos 


TheSTUDENT SMANUALof MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By WituiAM FLEMING, D.D, 


Post 8vo, 7s Gu. 











vo, 6s. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. A 
Systematic Abri igment of the entire Commen- 
taries adapted to the Present State of the Law. 
By R. Mancoum Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 6A. 


— — North Germany and the 
Rhine. 0s, 

— — South Germany and the 
Tuvrol. 10s, 

— — Switzerland and the Alps. 
10s. 

— — France and the Pyrenees. 
128. 

— — Corsica and Sardinia. As. 

— — Paris and its Environs. 
3s 6d, 

— — Plan of Paris. 3s 6a. 

— — North Italy and Venice. 
12s. 

— — Central Italy and Florence. 
10s, 

— — Romeandits Environs. 9s. 

— — South Italy and Naples. 
1s, 

— Sicily and Palermo. 12s. 

— — Portugal and Lisbon, 9s. 

— — Spain and Andalusia. 2 
vols., 243. 

— — Eyypt and the Nile. 15s. 

— — Syria and Palestine 2 
vols, 248, 

— — Bombay and Madras. 2 


vols., 24s. 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES, 


Knapsack Guide to Switzerland. 5s. 


—_ — Italy. 6s. 
-—— — the Tyrol. 6s. 
— — Norway. 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


Handbook of Modern London. 3s 64. 











— — Kent and Susser. 10s. 

— — Surrey, Hants, and Isle of 
Wight. 10s, 

— — Ber Bucks, and Oxon. 
73 6d. 

— — Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 

— — Devon and Cornwall. 10s, 

— — Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester. 6s 6d. 

— — North Wales. 6s 6d. 

ome — South Wales. 5s 6d. 

— — Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
and Notis. 7s 64. 

— — Vorkshire. 12s. 

— — Durkan and Northumber- 
land. 9a. 

— — Westmoreland and Cumber- 
Jand, 68. 

— — Mup of the Lake District. 


3s 6d. 


Us. 


Handbook of Scotland. 
Handbook of Ireland. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
Handbook:—Southern Cathedrals. 2 vols., 


24s, 

Eastern Cathedrals. 183s. 

Western Cathedrals. 16s. 

Northern Yathedrals. 2 
vols., 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORK by Sir JAMES CLARK. 
With Portrait, crown Svo, 10s 6. 
MEMOIR of JOUN CONOLLY, 
Pe M.D., D.C.L. Comprising a Sketch of the 
Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America, By 
Sir James CLARK, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., FURS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








1 vol., price 7s Gd. 


[ere SKETCHES, ABROAD | 
i andat HOME. By J. Evta. With Portrait of | 
Mozart, and 49 Musica! Iilustrations, i 

“Mr. Ella has mixed in the best musical society of | 
Europe, to be sure, but he has at his command stores | 
of information, experience, and observation.” —Speetator, 

“As far as musical cdote is concerned Mr, Ella is 
admitt diy fuci/e prince) No pleasanter guide can we | 
recommend to the amateur in search of fresh feids 
aud pastures new.” —Musical Siandard, 


















London: W. Rive@way, 169 Piccadilly. 


SAMPSON LOW AND C0.'3 NEW BOOKS, 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 
PARAGUAY. A Narrative of Personal Experi- 
ence amongst the Paraguayans. 8vo, with map. 

[Just ready. 


From LONDON BRIDGE to LOM- 
BARDY bya MACAMADIZED ROUTE. By W. 
R. RcHARDSON. With 50 original Illustrations by 
Siduey P. Hall. 8vo, cloth, 12s, [This day. 


The ABBEY and PALACE of WEST- 
MINSTER, with 40 National Photographs. By 
JouN HABRincton. Royal 4to, morocco extra, 
£5 5s, (This day. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES of the BAYARD SERIES, 

each 2s 6d. 

CHRISTABEL; and the LYRICAL 
and IMAGINATIVE POEMS of SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Arranged and intro- 
duced by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


RELIGIO MEDICI HYDRIO- 
TAPHIA, and the LETTER to a FRIEND. By 
Sir THos. Browne, Knight. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. W. Wintts Bun», MLA., LL.B. 

“ The present series, taking its name from the open- 
ing volume, which contained a translation of *The 
Kuight without Fear and without Reproach,’ will 
really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except 
the most complete English libraries, These little 
squere-shaped volumes contain, in a very manageable 
and pretty form, a great many things not very easy of 
access elsewhere. and some tuings for the first time 
brought together.”"—/’all Mall Gazette, 

LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life 
in Newfoundiand, By Lieut-Col, McCrea. 8vo, L0s 6d. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST 
and TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana’s Narrative ex- 
tended With Notes and Revisions. Copyright 

“dition, Feap. Svo, 63, 

“It would be impertinence to praise so well-known @ 
hook as Mr. Dana's; but we may say that his added chap- 
tor to this edition is of very rare interest.”"—Apeetator, 
OUR NEW WAY ROUND theWORLD. 

Two Years of Travel by CHARLES CARLETON 
Corrix, 8vo, with 109 Iilustrations and Mapa, 12s. 

* Altogether, if there is nothing new under the sun, 
‘Our New Way Round the World’ shows there may be 
much novelty and freshness in the mode of telling a 
thrice-told tate.”"—Saturday Review, 

NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 
Feap. 8vo, with an Illustration by JOHN Brett, 
engraved by J. D. Coorer, 6s. 

LECTURES and SPEECHES by Elihu 
Burritt. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

LEOPOLD the FIRST, King of the 
Belgians, With Notes and Memoirs of Contempo- 
rary Eventsand Persons from Authentic and Uupub- 
lished Documents. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 25s. 

AUDUBON'S LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES, Edited by Roperr BUCHANAN, Second 
Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 

The BYE-WAYS of EUROPE. Visits 
by Unfrequented Routes to Remarkeble Places. 
By BayAnp TAYLOR, Author of “Views Afoot.” 
2 vols, post Svo, Lis, 

2 NEW VOLUMES of LOW’S AMERICAN SERIES. 

KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In 
a Poom. By Dr.J.G. HOLLAND, L6mo, enamelled 
flexible boards, ls 6d; or cloth, 2s. 

HANS BRINKER; or, the Silver 
Skates: a Story of Life in Holland. By Mrs. M. 
A. Doves. New Edition, revised, with Preface. 
Enamelled boards, flexible, ls 6d. 

LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN of 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, forwarded regularly. 
Subscription, 2s 6d per annum. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


OLD TOWN FOLK. By the Author of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. [3rd Edition this day. 








“Old Town Folks’ is) the reading.” — Literary 
as racy a production in its | Churchman. 
painting of character as it «We rarely get hold of 


is picturesqu? in its de-|so sensible and  well- 
scription of scenery and | written a work, and might 
costume, and of the town | fll our columns with gems 
ee We do not re-| taken from these pages; 
member to have seen the | but as that would not after 
author more in her element | all give any correct notion 
than in these volumes. | of the work in its entirety, 
They have all her playful | we can only commend it 
humour, her marked in-| to all who are capable of 
dividuatity, and her sym- | appreciating a thoughtfal 
pathy with whatever is | work where exciting 
kindly and good.”"—Aorn- | interest is made subser- 
ing Post, vient to solid reasoning, 
“A novel of great power | and where every chapter 
and beauty, and something | yields something that may 
more than a mere novel. | teach as well as amuse,.”— 
It is « finished literary | Lxaminer. 
work, and will well repay 
Newand Cheaper Edition of ‘A MERE 
STORY.” By the Author of “ Lady Graco,” “ Twice 
Lost,” &e. Third edition, feap, Svo, with Frontis- 
piece by SipNey HALL, 63, 
The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and 
other Stories. By Ropert Buack, M.A. 63. 
EDELWEISS: a Story of Swiss Life. 
By BerTHOLD AUERBACH, Feap. 5v0. 5a, 
The STORY of FOUR LITTLE 
VOMEN. By Lovisa M, Atcorr. 2 vols. 
feap., 73. 





London: Sampson Low, Sos, and MARSTON, Crown 
Buildings, 183 Ficet street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


THREE VOLUMES OF THE 


SUBSCRIBERS, IN EVERY PART OF LONDON AND 


OF THE BEST NEW BOOKs, 


NEWEST BOOKS ARE EXCHANGED WEEKLY, FREE OF COST, AT THE RESIDENCES oF 
THE SUBURBS, FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Many Copies of each of the following Books are now Ready for Delivery :— 


LIFE OF REV. JOHN KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
JUVENTUS MunpI, by W. E. Gladstone. 

MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF ARTHUS HUGH CLOUGH. 
LIFE OF Rosstnt, by H. Sutherland Edwards, 

He KNeEw He was RiGut.—PHINEAS FINN. 


Lirs OF Stk WILLIAM HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch. 


THE MINISTER'S WIFE, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
OLDBURY, by the Author of * Janet's Home.”—LIzA. 
Diary OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 

DEVRIENT'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL, by Captain Burton. 
LANCASHIRE : ITS PURITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. S. Creasy. 
WALLACB’S TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar. 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
Forest Lirg IN ACADIE, by Captain Hardy. 
Memoir OF Dr. CONOLLY, by Sir James Clark. 
HIsTORICAL GLEANINGS, by J. E, Thorold Rogers. 
MARY QUEEN OF Scots, by John Hosack. 
HANNAY'S STUDIES ON THACKERAY. 

EASTWICK'S SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VENEZUELA. 
LorNA DooNe.—KATHLEBN.—HAUNTED LIVES. 
FRENCH MILITARY INSTITCTIONS. by Duc d'Aumsale. 
THE SACRISTAN’S HovseHOLD.—CUT ADRIFT. 
ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, by George MacDonald. 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS, by Rev. John Keble. 
GuizoT’s LIVES OF CALVIN AND St. Lovis, 
BYRWAYS IN Europes, by Bayard Taylor. 


TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND, by the Count de Parts. 


SERMONS, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Our NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD, by C. C, Coffin. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN. New Edition. 
MAXIMILIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 
Ursvua’s LOVE StorY.—THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 
BINNEY'S SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HoUSE CHAPEL, 
Lire OF EpMUND KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. 

8ST. CLAIR AND BROPHY'S RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 
MetA’s FAITH.—HARRY EGERTON.—CROWNED, 
LeckKy's History OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS (Essays on Congregationalism). 
THE NATURALIST IN NORWAY, by Rey. J. Bowden. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BrsHor’s FOLLY.—SOMMEME. 
THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE, by J. LI. Davies. 
HAMILTON'S LIFE OF THE REV. J. D. BURNS. 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA, by W. H. Brett. 
WITHIN AN ACE.—ANNE HEREFORD.—ONE YEAR. 
MOLECULAR SCIENCE, by Mrs. Somerville. 
BUCHANAN’S LIFE OF AUDUBON.—IZA'S STORY. 
Tuk NILE AND ITS BANKS, by Rev. A. C. Smith. 
NELLIE'S MEMORIES.—ONLY AN EARL, 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau. 
DIARY IN MEXICO, by Prince Salm Salm. 

ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala. 

LIFE OF CH#SAR MALAN, by One of his Sons. 
DAISY IN THE FIELD, by the Author of “ Queechy.” 
THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUIS DE FRANCE. 

In SILK ATTIRE.—STONE EpGe.—For Her SAKE. 
THE RECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS.—OVERDALE. 
Juste’'s Lire oF LEopoLv IL—NETHERTON-ON-SEA, 
VEsvuvIvs, by J. Phillips——Woop's BIBLE ANIMALS. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE STEWARD.—HIRELL. 
BICKMORE'S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, by J. B. Brown. 
LIFE OF THE Rieut Hon. Hvueu Ewior. 

LIFE OF VITTORIA COLONNA, by Mrs. H. Roscoe. 
Tue House oF Commons, by Reginald Palgrave. 
BATEMAN’S LIFE OF THE REV. H. V. Etsiotr 
Lorp LYTTON’s MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS, 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HisTorRY, by Miss Yonge. 
A POLITICAL SuRVEY, by E. M. Grant-Duff. 

LIFE OF BisHop LONSDALE, by E. B. Denison. 

THE CAPTIVE MISSIONARY, by Rev. H. Stern. 
ANCESTRAL STORIES AND LEGENDS, by J. Timbs. 
LECTURES ON POETRY, by Sir F. H. Doyle. 
MOSSMAN’S ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS, 

THE INDUSTRIES OF SCOTLAND, by David Bremner. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF Dr. F. W. FABER. 

THE VOYAGE OF H.MS. * GALATEA.” 

THE SECRET DESPATCH.—NATURE'S NOBLEMAN, 
PRIMBVAL MAN, by the Duke of Argyll. 

A SUMMER IN ICELAND, by C. W. Paijkull. 
LEONORA CASALONI.—THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, edited by G, H. Sumner, 
AROUND THE KREMLIN, by G, T. Louth. 

Cast UP BY THE SEA.—THE WoMAN’s KINGpoM. 
CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM., 





THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 


Lirg OF SrR WILLIAM HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin. 
Forster's LIFE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 






Op TowN FOLKs.—ON THE EpGE OF THE STORM. 
HoLrmpaYs In Hien LANps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
RASSAM'S HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
TEN THOUSAND MILKS OF TRAVEL, by F. T. Townshend. 
CARMINA CRUCIS, by Dora Greenwell. 

THE PROMENADES OF PARIS, by W. Robinson. 

Dr. HAROLD's NoTeE-BOoOK.—TRUE LOVE. 

My Ho.ipay IN Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 
Lira OF Epw ARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman. 
HELLBORN's Lire OF SCHUBERT.—THE AMAZON. 
GREATER BRITAIN, by Sir C. Wentworth Dilke. 

THE RING AND THE Book, by Robert Browning. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD, by F. W. Farrar. 

Her MAJesty's TOWER, by W. H. Dixon. 

YoNGE's HisrortcAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR 
LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION, by Dr. Vaughan 
Dr. Pusey's Eit 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 
LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elihu Barritt. 
DOTTINGS IN PANAMA, by Captain Bedford Pim. 
Five YEARS AT St. FRANCISCO, by Isabelle Saxon. 
SELECT WRITINGS OF CHARLES MACLAREN. 

HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy. 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK.—MY ENEMY's DAUGHTER, 
LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
CHUNDER’S TRAVELS OF A HINDOO, 

LONGFELLOW'S NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 

POLKO'S REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. 

A SUMMER IN Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook. 
ELEPHANT HAvNTs, by Henry Faulkner. 

ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD, 
KINGSLEY’s LIVES OF THE HERMITS, 

THERESA’S JOURNAL.—DIANA’S CRESCENT. 

KINGSLE DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
GuizoT’s Memoir OF M. DE BARANTE, 

CONTRAST, by Holme Lee.—WRECKED IN Port, 

THE Foes or FattTu, by Dr. Vaughan. 


































MEMORIALS OF LokD HADDO.—THE OXFORD SPECTATOR, 


THROUGH SPAIN, by Matilda Betham-Edwards. 


ESSAYS ON CuurcH PoLicy, edited by Rev. W. L. Clay. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS, by W. D. Howells. 

Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH. 
THE CONSCIENCE, by Rey. F. D, Maurice. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 

UNDER THE WILLOWS, by James R. Lowell. 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE'S FRIENDS.—KITTY.—MILDRED. 
MUSICAL 














BouRNE's ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS, 
BuZACOTT’S MISSION LIFE IN THE PACIFIC, 
MISCELLANEOUS Poems, by Rev. John Keble, 








Nores AT HOME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt. 
LIFE OF Sik WALTER RALEIGH, by J. A. St. John. 
A WINTER TOUR IN SPAIN, by H. Pemberton. 
ARTISTS AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn. 
MEMOIRS OF THE Rey. HvuGH STOWELL. 
WILLIAMS’s JOURNEY THROUGH BURMARH, 
ENGLISH SEAMEN, by Alphonse Esquiros, 

Srx MONTHS IN INDIA, by Mary Carpenter. 
BRITISH SPORTS. edit d by Anthony Trollope. 
LITERARY JUDGM *, by W.R. Greg. 

A YACHT VOYAGE ON THE NILE, by Emily Lott. 
EssaYs ON REFORM, by Various Writers, 
REMINISCENCES, by the Countess Brownlow. 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, by Dr. Newman, 
THE STORY OF THE CAPTIVES, by Dr. Blanc. 

THE HUGUENOTS IN IRELAND, by Samuel Smiles. 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY, by Matthew Arnold. 
HALL’s ADVENTURES OF A BriIc-A-BRAC HUNTER. 
HAWTHORNE’S AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKs, 

MINOR MORALITIES OF LIFE, by the Rev. E. White. 
THe VicTORIOUS LIFE, by Rey, H. T. Edwards. 
THAT Boy OF Norcortt's, by Charles Lever. 

Lire OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY, 
Pupit TABLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay. 

VON SYBEL's HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
MARKHAM'S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 

CHURCH AND STATE, by Rev. T. KR. Birks. 

CuIPs AND CHAPTERS OF GEOLOGY, by David Page. 
ANOTHER ENGLAND (VICTORIA), by E. C. Booth. 
NOONTIDE IN SYCHAR, by Dr. Macduff. 

THE MB&TAPHORS OF ST. Pav, by J. S. Howson. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE.—THE SPANISH GYPSY. 














I1CON.—TREVOR'S HISTORY OF ROME, 


SkgTCHES, by John Ella.—THE SILVER STORE, 





THE BLACKBIRD OF BADEN.—MINNIE'S MISSION, 

THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, by John Stuart Mill. 
Essays ON WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN'S CULTURE, 
OURSELVES: EssAYs ON WOMEN, by Mrs. Linton. 
FRESHFIELD'S TRAVELS IN C E NTRAL C AUCASUS. 

A CRUISE IN THE “GORGON,” by W. Cope Devereux, 
WhywmpeEr's TRAVELS IN ALASKA.—REALMAH, 
JEPHSON AND ELMHIRST'S LIFE IN JAPAN, 

THE CROWN OF A LiIFE.—ERICK THORBURN, 
SERMONS, byRev.J. Ker.—SERMONS, by Rev. A 
THE OPEN SECRET, by the Rev. A. J. Morris, 
NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDON, by William Howitt. 
SHINING LIGHT, by Miss Marsh. —_My INSECT QUEEN, 
A Book OF WORTHIE£S.—MOPSA THE Farry, 
MISCELLANIES, by Francis W. Newman. 

THE ORIGIN OF BELIEF, by S. Baring-Gould. 

SELECT WRITINGS OF VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 

SEQUEL TO THE LIFE OF LORD DUNDONALD. 

LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau. 
Founp Deap.—MARY STANLEY.—STRETTON. 

LIVES OF WARRIORS, by Sir Edward Cust. New Series. 
LAst WINTER IN AMERICA, by F. B. Zincke, 

ARTHUR'S SEAT.—PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE, 

ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATIO? 
THE MARCH TO MAGDALA, by G. A. Henty. 

TALES FROM ALSACE.—BURIED ALONE, 

BLEEK'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

LIFE AND SONGS OF THE BARONESS NATRN, 
PRITCYARD'S HULSEAN LECTURES, 1867, 

LIFE OF REY. JOHN MILNE, by Dr B nar, 
BLINDPITS.—TRIALS OF AN HE IR FALSE CoLovrs, 
Force AND NATURE, by Dr. F. C. Winslow. 

LIFE OF BisHop ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
Rosin GRAY.—THE MOONSTONE.—THE MARSTONS, 
BAMPTON LECTURES, 1868, by Dr. Moberly. 

s CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST + cree 

AE LANGTON.—A Book OF HEROINES, 

THE MINISTRY IN GALILEB, by Dr. Hs ~mengg 

THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 

YonGe’s Lire OF LoRD LIVERPOOL. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN ALGERIA. 

UNpDER LOCK AND KeY.—EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE. 
Works OF Dr. JAMES HAMILTON, Vols. I, to If. 
LIFE OF SiR WALTER RALEGH, by Edward Edwards. 
UNDER THE PALM, by Ion. L. Wingfield. 

FIvE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE, 

Rorves OF SAND.—THK VICAR’S COURTSHIP. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE. 

LIFE OF JOHN URQUHART, by William Orm2., 
LONSDALE’S LIFE OF Str JAMES GRAHAM. 

TENDER EGYPTIAN PAUMS, by Howard Hopley. 

THE GOLDEN CHAIN OF PRAISE, by T. H. Gill. 

BuLUNT's REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE Tv DOR PRINCESSES. 

From THE LEVANT. by R. A. Arnold. 

TWILiant Hours, by Sarah Williams.—MARRIED. 
THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, by Lord Hatherley. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell. 
Poems, by M. B. Smedley.—Miss LANGLEY'’s WILL, 
THEOLOGY AND Lirz, by Rey. E. H. Plumptre. 
GULBERT’S LIFE OF LUCREZIA BORGIA, 

FRISWELL’S ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 

OHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne. 
MEMORIALS OF Dr. JAMES HENDERSON. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS, by J. H. Friswell. 
ROMANOFF’S SKETCHES OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
REALITIES OF IrIsH LIFE, by W.S. Trench. 

THE ROYAL ENGINEER. by Sir Francis B, Head. 
DAWNING LiGuts, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY, by Bonamy Price. 
DIARY OF A Pook YOUNG LADY, by Maria Nathusius. 
ARTEMUS WARD’s LECTURE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 
MORAL Uses OF DArk THINGS, by Dr. Bushnell. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC, by W. H. D, Adams, 
LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut-Col. McCrea. 
EpELWEtss, by Berthold Auerbach.—ANNE SEVERIN. 
EssaYs, by Rev. John Martineau. New Series. 

THE BATHS & WELLS OF EUROPE, by John M: vepherson. 
CHINA AND THE CHINE by Rey. J. L. Nevius. 
AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes. 
Du CHAILLU'’s WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
ENGLISH Sports, by the Earl of Wilton. 

CHAPMAN'S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD, by G. V. Cox 

DE PRESSENSE’S CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLU TION. 
KRILOF AND HIS FABLES, by W. R. 8S, Ralston, 

THE Girt HE MARRIED.—HOME FROM INDIA. 
SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EpvuCATION, by J. S, Russell. 
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